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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  flUe.  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attficks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Tit  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.  .  , 

COMMENTS. 

On  Friday,  May  16,  the  question  of  local  guarantees 
to  Irish  railways,  whereby  the  ratepayers  are  compelled  , 
by  Parliament  to  guarantee  tbo  construction  of  new 
lines,  occupied  both  Houses.  In  the  debate  which  arose 
in  the  Commons  it  was  generally  allowed  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  is  unsatisfactory ;  but  as  Sir  Michael  -Beach 
thought  that  no  great  improvement  could  be  effected 
without  a  reform  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws,  the  collec¬ 
tive  opinion  of  the  House  was  not  challenged.  A  ques¬ 
tion  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  with  reference  to  the  Kashgar 
Treaty,  gave  rise  to  short  conversation  on  the  position 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  Mr  Forsyth  averred  that 
the  Amir  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia;  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton  stated  that  whilst  the  Treaty  did  not 
define  the  limits  of  KAshgar  it  fully  recognised  the 
independence  of  its  sovereign. — The  Lords  sat  for  two 
hours ;  the  Commons  for  nine  hours. 

On  Monday  the  Duke  of  Richmond  introduced  his 
promised  measure  for  abolishing  Church  Patronage  in 
Scotland,  a  measure  which  we  anticipated  in  the  | 
Eeaminer  Bome  time  ago.  We  have  dealt  with  the  scheme  i 
at  length,  and  will  here  only  refer  to  an  assertion  I 
that  the  Duke  originally  proposed  to  vest  the  patronage  j 
in  communicants  of  both  sexes,  whereas  the  Bill  read  ! 
on  Monday  confines  the  privilege  to  male  communi¬ 
cants  a  second  thought  which  we  hope  may  still  be 
repented  of.  In  the  Commons  two  questions  affecting 
the  status  of  women  assumed  prominence  by  the  side 
of  a  technical  debate  on  shipbuilding  and  various  other 
topics  of  less  general  interest.  Of  these — Colonel 
Egerton  Leigh’s  recommendation  of  an  additional 
punishment  for  aggravated  cases  of  assault  on  women, 
and  the  Home  Secretary’s  Factory  Acts  Amendment 
Bill — we  have  spoken  fully  elsewhere. — The  Lords  sat 
for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  ;  the  Commons  for  nine 
hours  and  a-quarter. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Redesdale,  on  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland) 
Bill,  suggested  a  plan  by  which  the  Final  Court  of 
Appeal  might  still  nominally  remain  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  Lords  Belmore  and  O’Hagan  concurred 
ia  declaring  that  the  feeling  in  Ireland  was  strongly 
for  retaining  the  present  system  of  final  appeal.  The 
objection  was,  however,  deferred;  and  the  Bill  was  ' 
read  a  second  time.  In  the  Commons  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  opening  museums, 
libraries,  and  similar  places  of  intellectual  recreation  on 
Sundays.  Mr  Allen,  Mr  A.  M‘Arthur,  and  Mr  Beresford 
Hope  opposed ;  but  a  policy  of  silence  had  evidently 
been  determined  upon  by  th,e  Ministerialists ;  and  the 
Government,  breaking  a  round  dozen  of  pledges, 
abstained  from  declaring  their  views  on  a  question 
^hich  deeply  affects  the  welfare  of  the  community.  : 
The  motion ’was  negatived  by  271  to  68;  the  majority  ^ 
including  the  names  of  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Horsman,  ' 


and  Mr  Baxter. — The  Lords  sat  for  two  hours  and  a- 
quarter ;  the  Commons  for  seven  hours.  - . 

On  Wednesday  Sir  R.  Anstruther  moved  the  second 
reading  of  his  Spirituous  Liquors  (Scotland)  Bill.  He 
wished  to  introduce  the  “  Gothenburg  system,”  by  which 
local  authorities  are  empowered  to  buy  up  existing  public- 
houses  and  carry  them  on  on  their  own  account.  The 
Bill  also  provides  that  no  new  license  for  spirits  shall  be 
granted  until  there  is  only  one  public-house  to  every 
700  persons  in  the  towns,  and  to  every  two  miles  in  the 
country  ;  that  no  new  spirit-licenses  shall  be  granted  to 
grocers ;  and  that  no  grocer  shall  sell  less  than  a  re¬ 
puted  quart  bottle  of  spirits  at  a  time.  No  Scotch  mem¬ 
ber  opposed  the  Bill,  and  Mr  Cross  consented  to  the 
second  reading  on  the  understanding  that  the  measure 
should  be  confined  to  the  suspensory  clauses.  He  declared 
that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  the  Gothenburg 
system ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  sanction  such 
an  experiment,  even  in  Scotland,  without  giving  the 
Permissive  Bill  party  a  right  to  hope  for  favour. 
Another  Irish  debate  sprang  out  of  Mr  omyth’s  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Public  Meetings  Bill, 
which  proposed  to  repeal  the  Act  for  preventing  the 
public  meeting  of  delegates  in  Ireland.  On  a  division 
the  Bill  was  rejected  by  216  to  84.— The  House  sat  for 
five  hours  and  three-quarters. 

On  Thursday  Lord  Monck,  as  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Commission,  gave  the  Upper 
House  some  useful  information  of  the  progress  made  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Commission.  From  his 
statement  it  appeared  that  the  Church  property  would 
realise  about  16,743,OOOZ.,  and  that,  after  deducting  all 
liabilities,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  about  5,186,000/. 
Thus  it  appears-  that,  although  Mr  Disraeli  was  somewhat 
over  sanguine  in  the  estimate  which  he  made  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  the  nation  may  anticipate  a  very  fine  wind¬ 
fall  from  the  disendowment  of  the  Church ;  which, 
however,  will  not  be  fully  realised  for  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years. 

In  the  Commons  a  long  discussion  arose  over  a  motion 
of  censure  upon  Lord  Sandhurst,  based  by  Mr  G.  Anderson 
upon  grounds  which  the  House  thought  wholly  insuf¬ 
ficient.  Mr  Sclater  Booth’s  Valuation  and  Assessment 
Bill,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Rating  Bill  agreed 
to  by  the  last  Parliament,  and  Sir  Michael  Beth’s 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Bill  were  read  a  second  time; 
after  which  some  progress  was  made  in  Committee  on 
the  Juries  Bill. — The  Lords  sat  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  ;  the  Commons  for  nine  hours  and  three- 
quarters.  The  aggregate  sittings  of  the  Lords  during 
the  past  week  have  amounted  to  seven  hours  and  three- 
quarters;  of  the  Commons  to  forty  hours  and  three- 
quarters.  ' 

The  agreement  which  has  been  arrived  at  between 
the  Lincolnshire  farmers  and  the  Labour  League  is  a 
ground  for  hoping  that  a  settlement  of  the  more  general 
lock-out  and  strike  in  other  counties  may  be  presently 
brought  about ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  apt  Ulus- 
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iration  of  the  force  of  public  opinion.  We  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Lincolnshire  labourers  were 
demanding  too  much ;  but  the  case  of  the  National 
Union  was  so  much  stronger  as  to  make  their  own 
case  appear  weak  by  comparison ;  and,  public  opinion 
demanding  a  compromise,  the  League  could  not  do  other 
than*  adopt  the  moderate  counsels  of  Messrs  Morley  and 
Dixon.  Of  course  arbitration  must  follow,  in  order  to 
remove  ns  much  as  possible  of  the  grievance  on  either 
side;  and  we  trust  that  a  permanent  tribunal  will  be 
formed,  before  which  all  future  disputes  may  be  brought. 
In  the  Newmarket  district  it  is  more  clearly  the  farmers 
who  have  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  by  demanding 
the  relinquishment  of  all  combination  for  an  increase  of 
wage,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  also  must 
soon  give  way.  They  may  bluster  about  “breaking  the 
neck  “  of  the  Union,  but  they  cannot  expect  to  succeed 
against  an  organisation  conducted  with  so  much  reason 
and  moderation. 


represents  the  borough  of  Kidderminster  in  Parlia¬ 
ment — the  carpet-knight  who  has  found  so  many  doors 
open  to  his  golden  keys — has  found  himself  constrained 
to  step  in  between  the  Throne  and  the  People;  throwing 
himself  into  the  breach  with  all  the  manlineFs,  pride,  and 
self-devotion  of  a  genuine  English  aristocrat.  ,  We  have 
it  on  excellent  authority  that  certain  of  Baron  Grant’s 
constituents,  having  recently  forwarded  to  him  a  petition 
for  presentation  to  Parliament,  received  the  followinir 
reply : — “  I  am  instructed  by  Mr  Albert  Grant,  M.P.  to 
return  you  the  document  enclosed  in  your  letter  of  the 
16th  inst.,  sent  to  him  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  does  so  for  the  reason  that  it  is  signed 

by  you  as  President  of  a  Club,  the  title  of  which _ 

‘  Republican  Club  ’ — implies  a  deposition  of  the  Monarch 
and  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  form  of  Government  to  agitate  for 
which,  if  not  actually  illegal,  is,  in  Mr  Grant’s  opinion,  * 
against  the  wishes  of  the  country  at  large.  Mr  Grant 
therefore  declines  to  present  the  petition. — 24  Lombard- 
street,  E.C. ;  May  20th,  1874.”  Happy  Kidderminster^ 
to  be  so  highly  distinguished  above  all  the  boroughs  in 
England !  W as  there  ever  such  an  admirable  “  popular 
representative,”  so  well  fitted  to  strain  the  coarse 


Wo  suppose  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  marry  an  heiress 
when  you  get  the  chance.  At  all  events  if  the  heiress 
is  a  ward  in  Chancery  the  act  is  attended  by  consider¬ 
able  danger.  A  certain  Mr  Midwinter  braved  the  danger 
about  a  year  ago,  by  marrying  one  Laura  Tomlin,  who 
is  entitled  to  a  large  sum  of  money  on  attaining  her 
majority.  The  consequence  is  that  Mr  Midwinter  has 
been  arrested ;  and  if  it  be  proved  that  there  was  any 
incorrectness  in  the  declaration  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  secured  his  marriage-license,  ho  will  doubtless  have 
to  suffer  whatever  penalty  the  law  has  assigned  for  such 
an  offence.  Of  this  he  cannot  complain  ;  but  there  does 
seem  to  bo  a  ground  for  grievance  in  the  fact  of  his 
continued  deprivation  of  liberty  by  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  authority.  Mr  Cooke  has  twice  admitted  him  to  bail 
in  a  merely  nominal  amount ;  and  he  has  twice  been 
re-arrested  at  the  door  of  the  police-court  by  the  h’pstaff 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Of  course  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  offend  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  representa¬ 
tives  ;  and  of  course  there  may  be  sufficient  warrant 
for  persistently  re-arresting  a  man  whom  a  police  magis¬ 
trate  has  admitted  to  bail.  But  the  act  looks  to  us  like 
a  wanton  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and 
if  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  justified  by  the  letter  of  the 


Amongst  our  last  batch  of  Parliamentary  papers  is  a 
full  report  of  Baron  Bramwell’s  judgment  in  the  Windsor 
election  petition ;  and  its  perusal  forcibly  recalls  to  us 
the  contrast  which  we  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago 
between  the  fate  of  Mr  Richardson-Gardner  at  Windsor 
and  of  Colonel  Deakin  at  Launceston.  Of  the  former, 
who  has  been  allowed  to  retain  his  seat,  the  Judge 
declares  “  that  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  ought  to 
be  severely  condemned  .  .  .  that  he  had  acted  as  no 
just  man  and  no  gentleman  would  have  behaved  .  .  . 
and  that  his  attempts  to  coerce  his  tenants  into  voting 
for  him  were  most  disgraceful  and  most  mischievous.” 
These  are  scathing  words — sufficiently  strong,  we  should 
imagine,  to  unseat  Mr  Eykyn’s  successor  without  the 
formality  of  a  judge’s  verdict.  Mr  Richardson-Gardner 
seems  to  have  evicted  his  tenants  who  would  not  vote 
for  him,  to  have  remitted  the  rent  of  others,  and  to  have 
lavished  gifts  of  meat,  coals  and  tea,  between  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  contest  in  1868  and  his  successful  contest  in 
1874.  Colonel  Deakin,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  gave 
his  tenants  the  right  to  shoot  rabbits — which,  be  it 
remarked,  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  gift,  inasmuch 
as  rabbits  are  not  a  chattel,  but  common  property.  The 
precise  thing  which  he  did  was  to  convert  his  tenants’ 
inequitable  leases  into  equitable  ones ;  and  for  this  Mr 
Justice  Mellor  unseated  him, 


ladies — which,  by  causing  the  absence  of  a  distinguished 
lady  from  certain  Court  ceremonials,  gave  rise  to  such  a 
flatter  of  maternal  pride  and  grandmotherly  yearning  in 
the  bosom  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  has  been 
happily  settled.  The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  to  take 
precedence  after  the  Princess  of  Wales — the  whole  long 
train  of  Royal  Personages  is  to  follow  after  the  Emperor  s 
daughter — and  “  there  are  milestones  on  the  Dover 
road.”  These  important  facts,  taken  all  together,  are 
not  calculated  to  stir  feelings  of  such  lively  satisfaction 
in  the  breasts  of  “  the  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majesty  as 
that  other  event  which  a  Royal  Duke  is  understood  to 
have  very  modestly  repudiated.  The  country 
care  a  fig  which  of  the  royal  ladies  is  entitled  to  exhibi 


We  could  find  no  apter 
illustration  of  the  vagueness  with  which  the  Ballot  Bill 
was  drawn  up  ;  and  it  is  the  intervention  of  this  very 
Act  between  Mr  Gardner’s  corrupt  practices  and  his 
election  which  sufficed  to  save  him  from  a  well-deserved 
penalty. 

Xollesse  oblige.  The  magnificent  Baron  who  so  ably 
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tion  spoken  of  by  the  person  before-named  was,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  lod^d ;  for  a  second  letter,  signed  by  Stefan  Polw,. 
and  published  by  the  daily  papers,  announced  that  Cofmt 
Schouraloff  “  had  given  his  word  of  honour  that  the 
Poles  might  return  to  their  country,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  individuals  who,  under  the  cloak  of 
politics,  had  committed  assassination.”  And  in  p'lint 
of  fact  it  does  appear,  from  a  letter  subsequently  written 
by  Count  Ylinski,  that  an  amnesty  has  really  bocifc 
granted  by  the  Czar  to  the  Polish  exiles  in  England* 


A  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Premier’s  ‘  Coningsby,’  whom  some  critics  have 
plausibly  sought  to  identify  with  the  Premier  himself,, 
was  wont  to  vent  political  opinions  of  much  sagacity  and 
force,  to  which  it  might  be  well  if  their  real  author 
would,  in  these  riper  days,  devote  careful  attention.  The 
following  sentence  for  example,  wherein  the  ardent 
young  politician  initiated  Sir  Joseph  Wallinger  into 
“  the  views  of  the  new  generation  ”  of  Conservatives,, 
embraces  ideas  remarkably  like  those  which  were 
commonly  attributed  to  Mr  Disraeli  “  before  so  many 
things  had  happened.”  *‘He  looked  upon  a  Govern¬ 
ment  without  aistinct  principles  of  policy  as  only  a 
stop-gap  to  a  wide-spread  and  demoralising  anarchy ; 
he  for  one  could  not  comprehend  how  a  free  Govern¬ 
ment  could  endure  without  national  opinions  to  uphold 
it ;  and  Governments  for  the  preservation  of  peace  andv 
order,  and  nothing  else,  had  better  be  sought  in  China, 
or  among  the  Austrians,  the  Chinese  of  Europe.”  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  Premier  would  now  be- 
ready  to  adopt  the  sentiments  herein  expressed  and 
implied ;  but  we  should  be  still  slower  to  believe  that  his 
mind  has  retrograded  from  the  position  which  it  occupied 
in  1849,  when  ‘  Coningsby  ’  was  given  to  the  world.  We- 
shall  not  suppose  that  bis  intellect  has  in  the  meanwhile 
become  dim,  or  that  his  courage  has  decreased.  He  ie 
not  less  enlightened  and  perspicacious  than  he  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  he  was  then  a  mere 
aspirant  for  fame,  and  he  is  now  the  Prime  Minister  oP 
England.  He  has  fallen  into  the  toils  of  that  stem  fate 
which  makes  so  many  successful  statesmen  an  irony  upon 
their  past  selves.  We  may  not  bo  justified  in  attributing 
to  him  the  opinions  which  he  pot  into  the  month  of 
‘  Coningsby  * ;  bat  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  ask  Mr 
Disraeli,  with  almost  as  mneh  significance  as  if  he  bad 
written  the  words  in  his  own  name,  whether  the  present 
generation  need  look  so  far  afield  for  a  specimen  of  the 
Goremraents  which  he  ridiculed  ? 

For  Mr  Disraeli  leads  at  this  moment  a  Government 
which  undoubtedly  considers  itself  “  a  stop-gap  to 
anarchy,”  and  which  has  claimed  no  higher  raison  cV^rc 
than  “  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order.”  If  there  ever 
wasa  Chinese  Government  in  England,  it  is  that  which  the 
nation,  in  an  evil  hour,  has  chosen  to  guide  its  destinies* 
It  certainly  has  no  distinct  principles  of  policy,”  unlesS' 
they  be  the  principles  of  laissez-aller  and  laissez-faire  ^ 
and  it  certainly  has  no  ”  national  opinions  to  uphold  it,”^ 
unless  they  be  the  opinions  that  rest  is  good,  and  that 
beer  is  the  palladium  of  English  liberties.  Absolutely 
nothing  is  required  of  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  associates  ia 
the  Cabinet  except  to  posture  and  be  silent.  The  only 
possible  manner  in  which  the  Tories  can  make  mistakes, 
and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  constituencies, 
by  being  gnilty  of  attempting  to  legislate.  If  they 
will  display  the  golden  virtne  of  silence,  or  make* 
a  noise  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  cry  down  a. 
Liberal  speaker,  they  may  enjoy  tho  good  things^ 
of  Downing-street  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  ia 
true  that  they  may  here  and  there  offend  a  sup¬ 
porter  by  not  legislating  on  a  ripe  question,  and  that 
they  may  now  and  then  alienate  a  trade  or  a  corponation 
by  not  giving  the  gold  or  the  privileges  which  have  beeix 
bargained  for.  ^t  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  they' 
would  offend  and  alienate  a  far  greater  number  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  untimely  zeal,  or  by  laying  too  much  stress  orx 
electoral  figures  of  speech.  If  onl v  from  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  we  sadly  needed  a  foil  to  Mr  Gladstone.  It 


The  Tichborne  trial  has  cost  ns  over  fifty-five  thousand 
pounds ;  a  fact  of  which  the  natural  moral  seems  to  be 
either  that  our  legal  system  is  bad  or  that  its  adminis¬ 
tration  is  very  indifferent.  If  it  took  so  long  and  cost  so 
much  to  get  a  man  convicted  of  perjury,  it  is  surely  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  it  was  worth  the  State’s 
while  to  prosecute  him ;  in  other  w’ords,  whether  the 
late  Government  were  justified  by  the  public  interest  in 
stampingont  an  alleged  lie  by  so  cumbrous  a  machinery. 
Of  the  vast  sum  in  question  3,780i.  was  paid  to' the  jury, 
15,100/.  tp  witnesses  and  agents,  and  upwards  of  23,600/. 
to  the  counsel  engaged.  We  do  not  care  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  condnet  either  of  ‘Dr  Kenealy  or  of  his 
client;  but,  judging  from  the  amount  of  work  done  on 
both  sides  of  this  extraordinary  case,  wo  cannot  help 
wishing  that— were  it  oven  by  the  sale  of  tho  JEnglish- 
man — the  learned  doctor  may  still  profit  by  the  Tich¬ 
borne  mania  to  the  extent  of  a  few  thousands.  And 
whilst  we  are  on  this  subject  we  will  say  that,  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  etiquette  and  good  taste,  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  have  the  right  of  free  speech  in  a 
court  of  law  persistently  and  pluckily  asserted.  What¬ 
ever  conclusions  the  Gray’s  Inn  benchers  may  arrive  at 
in  their  pension-"- which  the  exclusion  of  the  press 
almost  converts  into  a  vehmgericitt- — the  public  will  not 
forget  that  this  inestimable  right  is  involved  in  the 
inquiry. 


Great  things  have  happened  in  France  during  the 
week.  The  Due  de  Bi’O^ie  has  fallen,  and  as  we  write 
these  words  it  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  the  Due 
d’Audiffret-Pasquicr  and  M.  de  Goulard  will  be  able  to 
form  a  stable  Government.  Dissolution  is  apparently 
the  most  probable  event;  for  the  reluctance  of  each 
clique  to  act  harmoniously  with  any  of  the  others  pre¬ 
vents  anything  like  a  unity  of  force  in  the  Assembly. 
One  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  any  Cabinet  which  can 
be  formed  most  be  a  Cabinet  des  refiish.  For  our  own 
part  we  confidently  expect  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
“  sovereign  People  ”  behind  and  above  that  of  the 
“  sovereign  Assembly,”  proclaiming  the  end  of  the  Sep- 
tennat,  and  the  establishment  of  that  genuine  and  openly 
recognised  Republic  for  which  France  is  now  fully  ripe. 


Some  stir  lias  been  occasioned  among  the  Polish 
refugees  residing  in  London  by  tl»e  intervention  of  a 
person  named  Stefan  Poles,  who  alleged  that  be  was  the 
spokesman  of  a  goodly  number  of  Poles  in  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  Czar  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  to 
their  country.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
still  entertained  with  regard  to  Russia  and  its  rulers  by 
the  luckless  prescripts,  it  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  latter  should  have  felt  aggrieved  and  indignant 
such  intervention,  which  necessarily  led  the  public  to 
think  that  many  among  the  exiled  Poles  had  forgotten 
their  wrongs  and  discarded  their  nationality.  The  peti- 
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bclioyes  as  to  l»c  &atls6ed  with  what  we  have  secured 
even  tboagh  the  foil  may  be  bard  to  get  rid  of  again. 
We  mast  not  be  nnjust  to  the  present  Government. 
English  Tories  make  excellent  rulers,  especially  when 
the  country  is  in  a  mood  to  be  rnled.  No  one  knows 
better  how  to  discern  a  need  for  himself  than  the  English 
country  gentleman ;  and  ft  cabinet  of  country  gentlemen 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  us,  for  a  time  at 
least,  that  it  is  the  only  bulwark  between  “  peace  and 
order  ”  and  something  very  terrible  and  ill-defined,  which 
the  fallacious  logic  of  Radicals  is  wont  to  describe  under 
the  name  of  progress  and  reform.  Against  such  falla¬ 
cious  logic  the  Tory  Cabinet  has  steadily  set  its  face  ; 
and  on  Tuesday  last  it  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
proving  to  the  nation  how  well  it  understands  its  part. 

A  motion  was  made  to  affirm  the  principle  that  the 
masses  of  men  herded  together  in  great  cities  require  on 
Sundays,  for  their  elevation  and  recreation,  something 
beyona  and  between  the  church  and  the  gin-shop  ;  and 
that  it  consequently  becomes  incumbent  on  the  State  to 
prqyide  something  which  shall  satisfy  the  want.  This 
is  a  principle  on  which  we  might  be  excused  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  there  could  not  be  two  rational  opinions.  If 
we  are  not  more  utterly  deceived  and  blinded  than  we 
have  ever  been  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  this  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which,  candidly  discussed  upon  its  merits,  would 
bo  affirmed  b}’^  any  and  every  body  of  Englishmen  who 
could  be  got  to  think  it  worthy  of  serious  discussion. 
That  the  logical  preponderance  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  decisively  in  its  favour,  we  cannot  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  doubt.  That  an  overwhelming  majority  voted 
against  it  on  Tuesday  may  be  readily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  no  longer  living  by  logic,  but  by  a  rule 
of  Chinese  Government,  by  stop-gaps  to  Radical  reform, 
by  the  neglect  of  political  principles  and  national 
opinions,  and  by  a  well-disciplined  phalanx  of  country 
gentlemen.  If  the  House  did  not  think  Mr  Taylor’s 
motion  worthy  of  serious  discussion,  this  was  certainly 
not  because  of  its  lack  of  argumentative  weight,  but 
rather  because  serious  discussion  was  not  included  in  the 
bond  by  virtue  of  which  the  Tories  are  in  power. .  It 
would  be  a  huge  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  country 
returned  Mr  Disraeli’s  supporters  in  order  to  wage 
serious  discussions.  Logic  is  altogether  beside  the  mark 
in  the  deliberations  of  our  English  national  assembly. 
A  Parliament  effete  before  it  was  born  would  only  make 
itself  ridiculous  by  attempting  to  argue  on  a  question  of 
national  progress — still  more  so  by  pretending  to  vote 
on  logical  grounds.  The  existing  Government  is  far 
too  true  to  its  origin  to  fall  into  any  such  mistake  ;  and 
the  astute  politician  who  has  his  party  so  well  in  hand 
is  far  too  clever  not  to  fold  himself  and  his  followers  in 
the  virtue  of  a  dumb  debate  and  of  a  blind  and  simply 
negative  vote. 

There  was  indeed  a  something  in  the  dumbness  of 
Tuesday’s  debate  which  might  have  called  a  blush  of 
shame  to  the  cheeks  of  statesmen  less  implicitly  faithful 
to  their  mission.  A  tyro  in  politics,  utterly  void  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  some 
member  of  the  Government  did  not  express  their 
reasons  for  opposing  the  motion,  after  giving  so  many 
distinct  promises  that  they  would  do  so.  The  deputa¬ 
tions  which  recently  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
•whether  to  support  or  to  oppose  the  motion,  had  been 
assured  that  the  Cabinet  would  clearly  announce  its 
.policy  as  soon  as  the  debate  came  on.  And  again, 
when  Sir  Charles  Dilke  put  a  question  in  the  House 
.referring  to  the  closing  of  Hampton  Court  on  Sundays, 
a  member  of  the  Government  slipped  out  of  giving  him 
A  complete  answer  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  omission  should  be  rectified  when  Mr  Taylor’s  motion 
came  |up  for  dis  mssion.  Lightly  made  and  lightly 
broken  are  the  pie-crust  promises  of  a  Chinese  Govern- 
n  en\  The  vapid  excuse  which  Mr  Cross  made  for  his 
“  ignoble  silence ’’—an  excuse  which  the  leading  journal 
discreetly  omitted  to  report — only  aggravated  the  offence 
of  which  the  Treasury  bench  had  been  guilty.  The 
silence,  forsooth,  was  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
(seven  o’clock),  and  to  the  manifest  impatience  of  the 
House.  Is,  then,  the  impatience  of  two  hundred  and 


seventy-one  country  gentlemen  and  others  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  pledges,  and 
for  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  people’s  Ministers  to 
declare  the  principles — or  rather  the  absence  of  prin¬ 
ciples — on  which  they  base  their  policy  ?  The  excuse 
of  time  was,  if  possible,  even  more  absurd  and  adven¬ 
turous.  After  a  debate  of  a  couple  of  hours,  in  a 
crowded  House,  time  failed  the  Government  to  keen 
faith  with  the  country  ;  whilst  on  the  same  evening,  at 
the  end  of  a  still  more  protracted  debate,  which  had 
been  listened  to  by  almost  empty  benches.  Sir  Michael 
Beach  contrived  to  expound  his  views  at  considerable 
length.  This  is  surely  not  the  way  in  which  English- 
men  are  wont  to  do  their  work  ;  nor  is  this  the  kind  of 
Government  which  Englishmen  will  be  long  content  to 
tolerate. 


DE  BROGLIE  IN  EXTREMIS. 

When  we  analysed  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  character 
last  week,  and  showed  that  his  hate  of  the  Republic  was 
prompting  him  to  fashion  schemes  which  bespoke  the 
counsels  of  infatuation,  we  did  not  imagine,  we  confess, 
that  his  power  was  already  toppling  over  like  a  house  of 
cards.  We  believed  that  he  might  cling  to  office  for  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  for  a  few  months.  But,  no  sooner 
did  he  meet  the  National  Assembly  with  his  constitu- 
tional  plans  than  the  majority  of  the  deputies  acted  as 
Cromwell  did  when,  on  going  into  Ely  Cathedral  during 
the  Civil  War  and  seeing  a  surpliced  priest  persist  in 
practising  some  ritualistic  antics,  he  roared  out ;  “  Leave 
off  your  fooling,  and  come  down,  sir!”  The  same 
peremptory  invitation  was  addressed  to  the  Due  de 
Broglie  from  all  sides  of  the  Chamber.  The  fanatical 
Legitimists  saw  that  his  Grand  Conseil  was  merely  a 
device  for  giving  the  supreme  power  to  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  who  is  more  odious  to  them  than  M.  Gam- 
betta  himself.  The  Bonapartists  could  hold  no  truce 
with  a  man  who  is  striking  at  the  root  of  universal 
suffrage,  which  they  will  allow  nobody  to  manipulate 
but  themselves.  And  to  every  section  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  the  Due  de  Broglie  was  hateful,  because  he  was 
using  the  weapons  of  the  Republic  in  order  to  bleed  it 
to  death,  and  because  his  schemes  of  organisation  were 
devices  for  setting  up  another  Louis  Philippe.  So  all 
the  three  sections  addressed  to  him  the  Cromwellian 
summons,  and  he  obeyed  with  surprising  swiftness.  Yet 
we  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  the  Legitimists ;  for  the 
Due  de  Broglie  was  their  last  hope,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliel  Quizot, 
and  that  be  has  lived  “after  the  straitest  sect”  of 
his  religion,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Orleanists.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  the  Comte  de  Chambord  precedence  over 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  there  was  a  chance  that  le  Bjy 
might  slip  through  the  meshes  of  the  Orleanist  craft  into 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  that  slender  hope  has 
vanished  with  the  Due  de  Broglie.  There  is  no  Legiti¬ 
mist  of  pure  blood  who  could  lead  the  tumultuous 
Assembly  for  a  week.  M.  de  Belcastel  and  Geneml  da 
Temple,  who  are  equipped  for  the  work  of  conciliation 
with  the  ferocious  piety  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  are  about 
as  well  qualified  to  lead  the  Legitimist  forces  as  Mr 
Newdegate  would  be  to  form  a  coalition  ministry. 
M.  de  Kerdrel  has  scarcely  a  greater  following ;  and 
that  veiled  prophet  of  the  Fusionists,  M.  de  Falloux,  i.s 
not  in  the  Assembly,  but  is  feeding  cattle  in  the  country, 
and  exercising  political  influence  only  by  means  of 
priestly  admonitions.  As  for  the  Due  d  Audiffr^* 
Pasquier,  he  is  as  inveterate  an  Orleanist  as  the  Due  do 
Broglie,  and,  since  he  has  not  written  a  history  of  the 
Church  under  Constantine  in  four  volumes,  he  inay 
not  be  so  much  of  a  devotee.  Hence  we  believe  that 
the  Legitimists  have  made  a  fatal  blunder  in  turning 
against  the  Due  de  Broglie,  although,  of  course,  we  aw 
as  glad  at  the  mishap  as  honest  men  are  entitled  to  be 
when  thieves  fall  out. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a  stable  Ministry  has  been  as 
ludicrous  as  all  attempts  must  be  to  weave  ropes  out  of 
sand.  The  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier  declined  to 
the  attempt,  because  he  agreed  with  M.  de  Broglie.  M- 
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Buffet  also  declined,  on  the  cynical  plea  that  he  could 
do  much  more  good  to  the  Royalists  as  President  of  the 
Assembly  than  as  Prime  Minister,  which  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying  that  he  could  cheat  the  Republicans  out  of  em¬ 
barrassing  divisions.  His  almost  ostentatious  partiality 
in  the  Presidential  chair  excites  the  amazement  of  all 
foreign  visitors  to  the  Assembly  and  the  wrath  of  the 
Republicans,  who  made  a  protest  a  few  days  ago  by  re¬ 
fusing  even  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  President ;  but 
they  are  powerless  so  long  as  he  represents  a  majority  of 
the  deputies,  and  meanwhile  he  is  as  useful  to  the 
Royalists  as  Judge  Barnard  of  New  York  was  to  Jim 
Fisk  and  the  Erie  Ring.  Just  as  the  Erie  Ring  kept 
a  J udge,  so  the  Orleanist  Ring  keep  a  President  of  the 
Assembly.  After  M.  Buffet  had  wisely  preferred  the 
reality  of  power  to  the  shadow.  Marshal  MacMahon 
appealed  to  his  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Magne,  a  mild 
Bonapartist,  who  is  credited  with  a  considerable  com¬ 
mand  over  the  resources  of  the  multiplication  table,  and 
who  therefore  exercised  some  power  in  a  Cabinet  which 
was  weak  in  point  of  arithmetical  faculty.  But  M.  Magne 
could  do  nothing.  He  could  not  give  portfolios  to  M. 
Rouher  and  M.  Prax-Paris.  He  might  as  hopefully 
have  proposed  to  give  the  powers  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
to  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie.  Nor  could  he  form  a 
Ministry  among  the  Royalists ;  for  the  Due  d’Audiffret 
Pasquier  has  one  good  quality,  and  that  is  a  burning 
hate  of  the  party  which  began  its  sinister  rule  in  per¬ 
jury  and  murder,  which  lived  for  twenty  years  on 
shams  and  falsehoods  until  France,  as  Prevost-Paradol 
said,  seemed  to  be  like  a  high-born  lady  who  had  stooped 
to  receive  the  devotions  of  a  groom,  and  which  at  last 
was  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  vengeance  of  truth  and 
honour  and  murdered  patriots  at  Sedan.  The  Due 
d’ A udiffret- Pasquier  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
pollute  his  fingers  by  contact  with  the  grimy  paws 
of  adventurers  who  prowl  in  the  sewers  of  politics 
and  get  a  living  out  of  refuse.  So  he  forbade  any 
of  his  followers  to  cover  M.  Magne’s  unclean  arith¬ 
metic  with  the  cloak  of  their  respectability.  Then  the 
poor  President  of  the  Republic  appealed  to  the  Due 
Decazes,  an  Orleanist  who  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  who  likes  the 
decorous  highways  of  politics  better  than  the  morasses 
which  tempt  the  more  adventurous  spirit  of  his  friend ; 
but  the  Due  de  Decazes  would  not  so  far  separate 
himself  from  his  chief  as  to  set  up  a  Ministry.  After 
much  pressing  he  consented  to  help,  but  not  to  lead. 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  then  to  fall  back  upon  M.  de 
Ooulard,  an  elderly  and  respectable  Orleanist,  gifted 
with  the  faculties  of  a  head  clerk  rather  than  of  a  states¬ 
man.  After  encountering  difficulties  which  have  seemed 
to  be  all  but  desperate,  M.  de  Goulard  seems  to  have 
scraped  together  a  few  fourth  Orleanists  and  made  them 
Ministers,  as  much  perhaps  to  their  own  astonishment  as 
to  the  astonishment  of  France.  However,  as  they  have 
been  carefully  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  doing  nothing, 
they  may  possibly  succeed  for  a  time.  It  was  asserted  of 
an  eminent  composer  that  he  had  “  nothing  to  say,  and 
he  said  it  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner.”  M.  de  Gou¬ 
lard  will  aim  at  the  same  kind  of  excellence.  He  can 
attempt  no  more  ambitious  task  than  to  give  his  party 
breathing  time  until  it  shall  be  able  to  hit  upon  a  now 
device  for  tripping  up  the  heels  of  the  Republicans.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  he  has  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Due 
d’Audiffret- Pasquier,  who  is  really  a  capable  man ;  but 
even  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  laboriously  stand 
still.  He  knows  that  if  he  were  to  revive  M.  de  Broglie’s 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  second  Chamber,  or  for  prun¬ 
ing  the  constituencies  to  suit  the  Due  d’Aumale’s  love  of 
constitutional  trimness,  he  would  be  swept  down  to  the 
abyss  as  swiftly  as  if  he  were  on  an  avalanche. 

M.  de  Goulard  can  give  the  Orleanists  nothing 
more  than  breathing-time.  Every  day  the  Assembly 
feels  itself  driven  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  dissolution. 
Sorely  do  most  of  the  deputies  struggle  against  that 
grim  necessity,  because  they  know  that,  if  once  they 
leave  the  Chamber,  they  will  never  come  back  to  it 
again.  They  know  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
country,  and  that  France  is  as  Republican  as  they  are 


Royalist.  And  which  of  them  would  be  safe  in  the 
straggle  ?  Would  the  Prince  de  Joinville  ?  No,  in¬ 
deed  :  for  his  peasant  neighbours  recently  showed  their 
appreciation  of  his  politics  by  ignominiously  defeating  a 
candidate  to  whom  he  lent  all  his  support,  even  to  the 
extent  of  gpving  them  leave  to  pick  up  the  fallen  wood 
in  his  forests  for  winter  fuel.  The  Orleanist  prince 
was  laughed  at  for  his  impotent  display  of  political  par¬ 
simony,  and  he  would  find  that  no  amount  of  firewood 
would  secure  for  him  a  place  in  the  new  Assembly.  The 
chances  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  would  be  still  smaller, 
because  he  is  feared ;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  the  Due  Decazes,  the  Duo  d’Audiffret-Pasquier, 
M.  Buffet,  M.  Goulard,  or  any  other  of  the  Royalist  chiefs 
would  find  a  seat.  There  would,  we  believe,  be  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Orleanists.  A  few  Legitimists  might  bo 
elected  by  the  Breton  peasantry,  although  the  partisans 
of  le  Boy  are  losing  ground  even  in  that  stronghold  of 
sacerdotal  loyalty,  and  the  subtle  influence  of  Repub¬ 
licanism  is  killing  the  bigotries  which  have  been  the  tap¬ 
root  of  devotion  to  a  king.  A  few  Bonapartists  might  be 
returned  by  the  department  of  Calais,  by  Corsica, 
and  perhaps  by  Bordeaux;  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  strength  of  the  party  would  in  any  case  be 
much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  present  "Assembly. 
Few  of  the  Bonapartists  have  dared  to  state  their  real 
creed  in  their  addresses  to  the  electors,  and  most  of 
them  have  hidden  behind  professions  of  love  for 
“order,”  which  means  a  rich  command  of  grapeshot, 
and  of  a  devotion  to  free-trade,  which  is  the  only 
respectable  tenet  in  their  sinister  creed.  But  the 
electors  now  demand  a  clearer  confession  of  faith,  and  a 
distinct  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  Republic.  Hence  we 
should  be  much  surprised  if  M.  Rouher  should  dare  to 
solicit  the  suffrages  even  of  a  town  like  Bordeaux, 
although  it  undeniably  contains  many  Imjperialists. 
He  will  prefer  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Corsicans, 
who  were  all  bandits  down  to  a  recent  day,  who  are  still 
bandits  in  spirit,  and  who  naturally  vote  for  their 
own  great  bandit  family  of  Bonaparte.  In  all  the 
respectable  parts  of  France  the  Republican  candidates 
would  win  with  holiday  ease.  Indeed  our  fear  is  that 
their  victory  would  too  complete,  and  that  they 
would  be  menaced  with  too  little  Royalist  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  new  Assembly.  But  even  an  Assembly 
unduly  Republican  to  bo  really  representative  of 
France  would  form  a  stable  Government,  and  that  can 
never  be  done  by  the  present  Parliament,  which  is  “  an 
anarchy  of  warring  sects,”  impotent  to  set  up  anything, 
strong  only  for  purposes  of  destruction,  able  only  to 
paralyse  each  other,  and  to  make  France  a  mark  for 
another  coup  d'etat.  J.  M.  D. 


WOMEN’S  RIGHTS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Two  motions,  having  special  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  “  Unrepresented  Sex,”  were  before  the  House  on 
Monday  night,  and  the  reception  which  they  encountered 
was  as  usual  somewhat  instructive.  Colonel  Egerton 
Leigh’s  motion — “That  an  increased  punishment  be 
employed  in  aggravated  cases  of  vicious  attacks  upon 
women,”  was  gently  disposed  of,  with  an  assurance  that 
her  Majesty’s  Government  would  “bear  the  subject  in 
mind,”  and  with  the  familiar  semi-bantering  allusion  to 
the  “fairness”  of  the  sex,  which  is  so  inexpressibly 
sickening  to  those  who  are  hoping  against  hope  that 
something  may  bo  done  to  save  the  haggard  slaves  of 
drunkards  and  brutes  from  being  roasted  on  their  own 
fires,  or  trampled  by  iron  hoofs  into  shapeless  masses  of 
quivering  flesh.  Of  course  the  champion  of  the  hour,  who 
had  spoken  gallantly  enough,  and  only  raised  a  few 
laughs  to  enliven  his  ghastly  subject,  expressed  himself 
as  “  perfectly  satisfied  ”  with  the  statement  that  the 
Home  Secretary’s  mind  is  “  now  occupied  with  this  and 
similar  subjects;”  and,  of  course,  for  another  year 
nothing  will  be  even  attempted  to  be  done  to  extend 
additional  protection  to  those  whom  no  one  pretends  to 
think  adequately  protected  by  the  existing  laws.  On  Mr 
Lecky’s  grand  principle,  that  “  every  system  of  legislation 
is  necessarily  at  the  same  time  a  system  of  education,  our 
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legislation  will  be  left  to  educate  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
nation  in  the  belief  that  to  kick  a  wife  to  death  (as  in  a 
recent  case  at  Bolton),  and  to  steal  a  silver  spoon,  are 
crimes  bearing  to  each  other  the  relative  proportion  of  six 
months*  imprisonment  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude ; 
i.e ,  that  it  is  fourteen  times  more  wicked  to  steal  the 
spoon  than  to  kill  the  wife.  Of  course  we  all  know  that 
the  rea.son  why  wife*beating  and  wife-murder  are 
punished  amongst  ns  so  slightly  is  because  maghs- 
t rates,  juries,  and  judges  know  that  the  offenders 
themselves  think  lightly  of  such  offences,  and  that  the 
“  aggravation  ”  of  a  drunken  or  a  scolding  wife  is  very 
trying.^Of  course,  also,  common  sense  must  show  us 
that  if  ouch  ruffians  are  ever  to  be  taught  the  heinous- 
ncss  of  tlieir  acts,  it  must  be  by  affixing  to  them  penalties 
which  shall  bring  home  to  their  dull  brains  that  other 
men  regard  them  with  horror.  Finally,  the  very  fact 
that  the  dangers  of  domestic  quarrels  are  so  enormous, 
that  there  is  a  permanent  peril  that  the  weaker  one  of 
a  married  couple  should  provoke  the  stronger  to  mur¬ 
derous  violence,  where  no  policeman  can  bo  at  hand  to 
interfere,  ought  plainly  enough  to  bo  a  reason,  not  for 
condoning,  but  for  visiting  with  exceptional  severity 
offences  committed  under  such  circumstances.  Our 
’  laws  are  not  made  primarily  to  apportion  exact  moral 
retribution  to  crime,  but  to  repress  it;  and  as  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  (as  they  are  at  present  executed) 
they  have  failed  to  repress  this  specially  atrocious  form 
of  crime,  it  is  as  clear  as  noon-day  that  they  need  to  be 
revised  and  supplemented  by  more  stringent  penalties. 
Yet  the  “  hear,  hear”  which  greeted  Colonel  Egerton 
Leigh’s  exordium  that  the  “  first  duty  of  the  legislature 
was  to  redress  the  Wrongs,  rather  than  to  attend  to  the 
Rights  of  Women” — led  to  nothing  more  than  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  above  mentioned  !  Does 
any  one,  we  ask  still  seriously,  doubt  whether,  till 
women  obtain  their  political  rights,  their  civil  wrongs 
will  ever  be  redressed  ? 

The  second  matter  of  interest  to  the  Unrepresented 
Sex  which  was  before  the  House  on  Monday  regarded 
their  Labour  in  Factories,  and  Mr  Cross’s  Bill  was  of 
course  allowed  to  pass  the  first  reading.  The  second 
reading,  which  is  fixed  for  the  8th  of  June,  will  perhaps 
excite  a  little  more  discussion  than  was  afforded  to  the 
question  of  wife-beating  and  wife-murder,  for  there  are 
a  good  many  more  interests  engaged  in  the  “  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  health  of  women,  young  persons,  and 
children  employed  in  factories”  than  those  of  the 
women  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  given  our  opinion 
as  regards  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  female  labour 
with  reference  both  to  Mr  Mundella’s  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  proposals,  namely,  that  they  involve  a  wholly 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  freedom  of  women, 
and  that,  albeit  kindly  intended  by  their  originators,  they 
would  practically  prove  both  tyrannical  and  injurious. 
The  principles  of  Trades’-unionisra  are  beginning  to 
bo  tolerably  well  understood  on  the  side  of  the  trades 
which  make  the  Unions  and  benefit  thereby.  It  would, 
however,  be  certainly  deemed  a  novel  expansion  of  those 
principles  if  one  trade  were,  without  consulting  another 
or  giving  its  members  any  voice  in  the  matter,  to  lay 
down  the  usual  rules  limiting  hours  of  work,  <fec.,  on  its 
behalf.  The  one  trade  might  be  strong,  rich,  and  intelli¬ 
gent — let  us  .‘^ay  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  ;  the  other 
might  be  a  poor  and  dull  little  trade  which  had  failed  to 
get  itself  fairly  organised  at  all.  It  might  also  happen 
that  the  council  of  the  powerful  trade  w’as  actuated  only 
by  the  purest  motives  of  pity  and  benevolence  for  the 
weak  one,  and  never  so  much  as  cast  a  glance  at  its  owm 
trade’s  interests,  to  see  whether  the  rules  it  was  making 
would  exalt  the  price  of  its  labour  by  depreciating  that 
of  the  other;  but  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  affair 
would  be  generally  admitted  to  bear  “  an  ugly  look.” 

There  is  unfortunately  no  general  public  outside  of 
the  powerful  and  feeble  trades  of  Men  and  Women  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  of  the  way  in  which  the 
one  legislates  for  the  other;  and  the  feminine  trade 
having  neither  council  of  its  own,  nor  the  smallest  voice 
in  the  ma.'^culine  council,  it  would  be  well-nigh  hopeless 


to  try  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing,  even  were  it  not  engraved 
in  men’s  minds  by  custom  till  it  assumes  the  position 
of  an  axiom,  that  it  is  their  business  to  legislate  for  the 
concerns  of  women  as  for  those  of  the  ^'Criminals 
Idiots,  and  Minors”  with  whom  they  officially  class 
them.  Adam,  in  a  moment  of  ecstatic  illusion,  may  have 

thought  that  whatever  Eve  chose  to  do  or  say  was _ 

Wisest,  virtuonsest,  discreetest,  best, 
but  his  sons  have  ever  since  taken  it  for  granted  that 
what  her  daughters  might  choose  to  do  or  say _ sup¬ 
posing  they  were  permitted  to  have  any  choice _ would 

be  silliest,  viciousest,  most  inexpedient  and  worst 
Possibly,  however,  it  might  prove  that,  as  regarded  their 
own  health  and  work,  the  poor  factory  women  could  form 
judgment  considerably  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  who  view  their  humble  concerns 
from  the  remote  distance  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of^ 
Commons,  were  they  permitted  to  have  a  free  voice,  and 
were  they  not  overborne  by  the  male  factory  hands. 
Considering  how  every  demand  for  privileges  for  women 
is  met  (as  in  the  recent  Convocation  of  London  Univer¬ 
sity),  by  the  unconcealed  jealousy  of  those  whose  work 
in  the  medical  or  other  professions  they  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  emulate  ;  and  considering  how  the  proposals  to 
relieve  their  difficulties  by  some  strange  chance  constantly 
take  (as  in  the  present  case)  the  shape  of  a  new  fetter 
on  their  industry — it  is  not,  perhaps,  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  if  some  of  the  hastier  minded  among  them 
should  leap  to  the  conclusion — which  w^e  by  no  means 
endorse — that  to  keep  down  the  price  of  female  lahour  is 
the  practical  result,  if  not  the  recognised  aim  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  masculine  influence.  What  that  keep¬ 
ing  down  of  the  value  of  women’s  work  means,  in  the 
way  of  heart-breaking  anxiety,  penury,  ill-health,  desti¬ 
tution,  and  a  destiny  worse  than  death  or  destitution, 
God  alone  can  tell.  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


PATRONAGE  IN  THE  SCOTCH  CHURCH. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  not  a  brilliant  man ;  but  he 
has  introduced  a  Bill  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  satire. 
Thirty-one  years  ago,  four  hundred  ministers  left  all  the 
flesh-pots  in  the  Egypt  of  the  Scotch  Establishment,  and, 
led  by  a  Moses  in  the  form  of  Dr  Chalmers,  went  out 
into  the  wilderness  of  Voluntaryism  to  escape  from 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  State.  In  hot  chase  came  Pharaoh’s 
chariots  and  his  horsemen,  in  the  form  of  landlords,  who 
often  denied  the  fugitives  a  piece  of  soil  on  which  to 
build  their  churches  ;  but  the  pursuing  host  was  engulfed 
in  the  Red  Sea  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  over  on  dry  land.  During  forty  years, 
less  nine,  have  they  wandered  in  the  Desert,  fed  by  the 
manna  of  the  Sustenation  Fund,  and  at  last  they  descry 
the  rich  corn  fields  and  the  fair  cities  of  the  Promised 
Land.  But  the  Joshua  who  is  leading  them  across  the 
Jordan  is  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  he  is  the  very 
Pharaoh,  the  very  State,  from  whose  bondage  they  fled 
into  the  wilderness.  Pharaoh  has  stolen  into  the  camp  of 
Israel  to  tell  them  that  Egypt  is  the  true  Promised 
Land  ;  Egypt,  innocent  of  iniquitous  mandates  to  make 
bricks  without  straw,  and  purified  from  the  dominion  of 
those  task-masters  who  made  the  lives  of  the  people  bitter 
with  hard  bondage  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 
manner  of  service  in  the  field  of  lay  patronage.  Pharaoh 
will  countenance  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  put  a  robe  of  purple  on  the  High  Priest,  Dr  Beggr 
if  the  children  of  Israel  will  only  come  back  to  the  Eg}’pt 
of  the  State  Church. 

The  Disruption,  then,  was  the  result  of  a  mistake, 
and  that  mistake  was  committed  by  the  Government. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  had  never  ceased  to  claim  the 
right  of  excluding  unworthy  ministers  from  her  pulpt. 
She  had  asserted  it  in  those  Books  of  Discipline,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  the  great  ecclesiastics  and  great 
statesmen  who  fashioned  her  advances,  and  built  her 
corporate  life.  The  right  was  solemnly  recognised  w 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  perfidiously  taken  aw^. 
Wrested  from  her  by  the  Stuarts,  it  was  given  back  by 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  was  made  an  integral  part  ot 
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the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and,  five  years  after  the  signing  of  that  document,  was 
suddenly  revoked  through  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Scotch  Jacobites,  the  English  High  Churchmen,  and 
the  saintly  Bolingbroke,  who  all  saw  in  the  Scotch 
Church  the  foe  of  their  despotic  schemes,  and  who 
sought  to  bring  her  under  the  dominion  of  the  local 
aristocracy.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  cite  a  more  shameful 
breach  of  faith  from  the  statute  book ;  and  it  bore  fruit 
after  its  kind.  After  more  than  a  century  of  struggling 
against  the  Egyptian  yoke,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  tried  to  lighten  it  by  passing  a  decree  that  the 
majority  of  the  communicants  in  any  congregation 
could  place  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  any  minister 
whom  they  might  hold  to  be  unworthy ;  but  when  it 
was  applied  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Auchterader,  the 
patron.  Lord  Kinnoul,  challenged  the  legality  of  the 
decree,  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  made  good 
his  claim  to  be  the  owner  of  the  parish  pulpit.  Taken 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  decision  was  confirmed  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  other  law  lords.  Thus  the  Church 
of  Scotland  found  itself  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those  local 
.  potentates  in  whom  the  irony  of  history  had  vested  the 
right  of  naming  the  person  who  should  point  out  the  way 
of  salvation.  The  Church  of  England  might  cheerfully 
bear  such  bondage ;  but  the  Scotch  people  had  different 
ideas  of  their  rights.  They  had  not  fashtoned  their 
Church  with  their  own  hands,  they  had  not  made  it  the 
most  democratic  Church  in  the  world,  they  had  not 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  defence  of 
its  liberties,  they  had  not  fought  for  it  against  Lauder¬ 
dale  and'  Claverhouse,  nor  had  they  filled  their  minds 
with  the  grimmest  theology  that  ever  terrified  mankind, 
in  order  that  they  might  give  their  pulpits  into  the 
keeping  of  Episcopalian  peers  and  convivial  lawyers. 
So  a  great  mass  of  the  Scotch  people  left  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  those  that  remained  have  never  ceased  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  decree  which  produced  the  Disruption. 
The  Government  tried  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
people  by  passing  a  law  which  forbade  the  patron  to 
instal  any  minister  if  the  congregation  should  protest 
against  his  appointment,  and  if  the  Presbytery  should 
deem  the  reasons  of  the  complaint  valid ;  but  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  Veto  Act  came  too  late,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  timid  remedies  which  irritate  rather  than 
heal.  It  has  indeed  taken  away  any  value  which  the 
patrons  may  have  drawn  from  their  power ;  but  it  has 
not  satisfied  the  people,  and  the  Government  now  sees 
that  the  last  vestige  of  lay  patronage  must  be  swept 
away  if  the  Church  is  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  Irish 
Establishment.  Its  position  is  indeed  perilous.  Half 
of  the  Scotch  people,  or  perhaps  more,  belong  to  the 
Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian,  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  bodies  which  have  all  been  swept  away  from  the 
Establishment  by  the  wave  of  lay  palvonage.  The  Free 
Church  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  ever  seen  of  what 
may  be  done  by  voluntary  zeal  when  it  is  directed  by 
strong  brains  like  those  that  led  the  warfare  with  the 
State.  Its  multitude  of  churches,  its  colleges,  its 
endowments  and  its  sustentation  fund  make  it  the  rival 
of  the  Establishment.  It  can,  perhaps,  command  as  much 
wealth,  and  at  first  was  incomparably  richer  in  ability, 
although  the  sceptre  seems  now  to  be  going  back  to  the 
older  church.  And  it  has  been  careening  to  the  side  of 
those  voluntaries  who  deny  that  State  Esteblishments  of 
religion  are  good  or  even  scriptural.  Had  it  joined  its 
forces  to  those  of  the  United  Presbyterians,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  doing  a  year  or  two 
ago,  it  would  have  for  ever  linked  itself  with  a  body 
which  demands  disestablishment,  and  the  union  of  two 
such  armies  would  have  been  formidable  indeed.  Hence 
the  General  Assembly  has  been  urging  Parliament  to 
remove  that  grievance  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption.  Its  astute  leaders  have  made  the  necessity  clear 
to  the  greatest  holders  of  lay  patronage ;  and  indeed 
those  noblemen  have  already  ceased  to  exercise  their 
legal  rights.  The  Crown,  which  has  a  third  of  the  livings 
in  its  gift,  is  accustomed  to  giving  the  congregation  the 
power  of  choosing  a  minister  when  a  pulpit  falls  vacant. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl 


of  Airlie,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity 
of  sweeping  away  lay  patronage.  Lord  Abordare — who 
was  Home  Secretary  under  -the  late  Government,  and 
therefore  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Scotch  Church,  as  tho 
Prime  Minister  is  the  Pope  of  the  English-— offered  no 
objection,  but  rather  words  of  sympathy.  And  the 
climax  is  reached  when  the  Lord  President  of  a  Tory 
Government  confesses  that  the  claim  of  the  Scotch 
Establishment  for  independence  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage  of  lay  patronage  has  been  entirely  just ;  that 
the  legislation  which  caused  the  Disruption  was  a  hugo 
mistake ;  that  the  Free  Church  really  represents  tho- 
Kirk,  which  has  written  undying  chapters  of  history ; 
and  that  tho  State  is  ready  to  do  penance  for  its  sins 
in  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  unconditional  surrender. 
Pharaoh  can  be  very  frank  when  he  sees  Egypt  menaced' 
for  lack  of  the  toilers  whose  strength  he  wasted  in  tho- 
brick-fields  of  bondage. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  give  the  power  of  choos¬ 
ing  ministers  to  the  male  communicants  of  each  congrega¬ 
tion,  subject  to  any  regulations  which  may  be  made  by  tho 
General  Assembly  ;  and  he  would  offer  the  patrons  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  their  rights  to  the  amount  of  ono^ 
3'ear’s  revenue  in  the  case  of  each  living.  At  present  wo 
do  not  discuss  these  provisions.  We  need  only  point  out 
that  the  new  ecclesiastical  franchise  is  ridiculously  narrow,, 
and  that  it  must  be  made  to  include  the  Free  Church 
communicants  as  well  as  the  Established,  since  the  Bill 
w’ould  obliterate  all  practical  distinction  between  the  two 
bodies.  We  should  even  go  farther  and,  as  Lord  Airlie 
proposes,  give  tho  right  of  electing  members  of  tho 
national  Church  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  School  Board.  Meanwhile,  English 
readers  will  commit  a  signal  mistake  if  they  dis¬ 
miss  the  subject  with  a  sneer  at  the  incom¬ 
prehensibility  of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Bill  is  a  plain  and  important  concession  to  tho 
demands  of  Democracy,  and  the  Church  which  it  will 
affect  has  done  priceless  good  to  Scotland.  Never  did  a 
man  of  ability  draw  a  more  ridiculously  false  picture  of 
a  national  institution  than  that  of  the  Scotch  ChurcH 
which  was  painted  by  Mr  Buckle  after  be  bad  lived  in 
Scotland  for  a  week  in  a  family  of  robust  Deists.  Itft 
faults  lie  mostly  on  the  outside,  and  it  has  been  a  splendid 
teacher  of  the  people.  Although  its  praises  are  not 
heard  in  drawing-rooms,  and  although  it  excites  tho 
disdain  of  Bishops,  there  is  no  national  Church  whoso 
records  history  can  recite  with  a  more  glowing  pen. 

J.  M.  D. 


MR  MORLEY’S  MARRIED  WOMEN’S  PROPERTY 

BILL. 

The  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1870,  so  far  as  regards  the  debts  of 
women  contracted  before  marriage,  has  been  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  The  Bill  itself,  and  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading,  show  the  complicated  provisions  and 
the  dangerous  violations  of  established  principles  with 
regard  to  property  which  the  Legislature  appears  ready 
to  sanction  rather  than  admit  women  to  the  ownership 
of  property  on  the  same  conditions  as  men.  In  the  Art 
of  1870  a  distinction  hitherto  unknown  to  the  law  was 
made  between  the  tenure  of  property  acquired  by- 
personal  industry  or  skill,  and  property  acquired  by  gilt 
or  bequest ;  a  distinction  which  may  hereafter  bo 
thought  capable  of  application  in  other  cases  than  that 
which  gave  rise  to  its  introduction. 

The  state  of  the  law  before  the  Act  of  1870  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  marriage  on  the  debts  and 
property  of  women  was  consistent  with  justice  to  third 
parties.  The  property  and  liabilities  of  the  wife  were 
transferred  absolutely  -iiO  the  husband.  The  creditor 
changed  his  debtor,  but  his  claim  remained  intact.  It 
was  not  limited  to  the  amount  of  proj^rty  in  possession 
of  the  woman  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  afterwai^s- 
acquired  by  or  through  her,  it  became  a  personal  liability 
of  the  husband,  irrespective  of  the  circumstance  whether* 
he  had  or  had  not  acquired  property  through  the  mar- 
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riage.  If  the  wife  be  indebted  before  marriage/*  says 
Blaoksione,  the  husband  is  bound  afterwards  to  pay  ! 
the  debts,  /or  he  has  adopted  her  and  her  circumstances 
together.''  There  was  something  of  chivalry  in  this  idea, 
bat  the  age  of  chivalry  is  fled.  Modern  legislation  has 
divided  the  circumstances  ’*  which  the  husband  adopts  < 
on  marriage,  so  that  he  takes  the  wife's  property,  and  i 
leaves  her  burdened  with  her  debts.  A  man  may  marry  j 
a  woman,  possessed  of  property,  who  owes  money.  By  i 
marriage  tne  property  is  transferred  absolutely  to  him,  j 
free  from  liability  for  the  debt.  But  should  the  wife  \ 
afterwards  acquire  property,  by  the  exercise  of  industry  j 
or  skill,  she  may  be  sued  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts,  and  | 
compelled  to  pay  them  out  of  her  earnings,  while  her  | 
husband  holds  possession  of  her  fortune.  i 

K  The  grievances  of  creditors  under  the  Act  of  1870  are  j 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  several  attempts  have  | 
been  made  to  remove  them.  The  obvious  and  complete 
remedy  would  be,  since  the  law  gives  to  the  wife  her  own 
debts,  to  give  her  her  own  property  to  pay  them  with. 

A  Bill  having  this  object  was  introduced  last  session  by 
Air  Hinde  Palmer,  and  it  passed  the  second  reading  early 
in  the  session,  but  was  afterwards  six  times  counted  out, 
and  thirteen  times  delayed  by  the  operation  of  the  half¬ 
past  twelve  rule,  so  that  it  bad  not  a  chance  of  reaching 
a  third  reading.  A  Bill  on  the  opposite  principle  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Staveley  Hill,  which  proposed 
to  impose  a  sort  of  limited  liability  on  the  husband  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  wife  to  the  extent  of  the  property  he 
acquired  by  the  marriage.  This  retrograde  and  imper¬ 
fect  measure  also  failed  to  become  law. 

In  the  new  Parliament  many  of  the  most  earnest 
friends  of  a  substantial  amendment  of  the  law  failed  to 
obtain  seats,  and  the  supporters  of  the  principle  of  esta¬ 
blishing  for  all  women  the  same  rights  and  liabilities  as 
to  property  and  contract  as  appertain  by  law  to  men  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  introduce  a  Bill  this  session.  A 
measure  with  a  similar  object  to  that  of  Mr  Staveley  Hill’s 
Bill  has,  however,  been  introduced  by  Mr  Morley,  and^ 
as  wo  have  stated,  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr  Morley  proposes  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act,  1870,  as  enacts  that  a  husband 
shall  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  wife  contracted 
before  marriage,  but  to  provide  that  a  husband  shall  not 
be  liable  for  such  debts  except  by  reason  of  any  marriage 
which  shall  take  place  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  property  to  which  he  shall 
have  become  entitled  in  right  of  his  wife.  Marriage, 

\  herefore,  is  to  operate  in  the  case  of  a  woman  as  against 
her  creditors  in  the  same  way  as  death.  The  creditors 
must  prove  their  claim  against  her  estate,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  is  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  the  administrators 
of  the  effects  of  a  deceased  person  are  bound  to  sat  isfy 
all  legal  claims  on  the  estate  before  he  can  appropriate 
the  residue.  But  ho  is  no  more  bound  than  they  are  to 
pay  claims  beyond  the  amount  of  the  estate  of  the  person 
whom  the  law  professes  to  regard  in  all  other  respects 
than  her  debts  as  one  with  himself,  who  is  not  dead,  but 
whose  individuality  and  “  very  being,”  according  to 
Blackstone,  are  merged  in  his  own. 

Section  2  of  the  Bill  opens  an  endless  field  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  It  provides  that  in  any  action  brought  against  a 
husband  to  recover  debts  contracted  by  his  wife  before 
marriage,  if  he  shall  plead  that  he  did  not  receive  any 
property  through  his  wife,  or  that  having  received  pro¬ 
perty  he  has  paid  ante-nuptial  debts  of  an  equal  or 
greater  amount,  the  Court  shall  have  power  to  direct  an 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  and  to 
make  such  order  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  costs 
as  they  may  see  fit,  and  if  the  husband  does  not  make 
such  pleas,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  admit  that  he  has 
received  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the  debt  if  it  shall  be 
found  due. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  complicated  procedure  may 
bo  judged  of  by  contrasting  it  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
matter  under  the  old  law  when  the  personal  liability  of 
the  woman  was  transferred  to  the  husband,  or  with  the 
position  of  the  creditor  before  the  marriage  of  the  in¬ 
debted  parties.  If  a  single  woman  is  in  debt,  her  cre¬ 
ditors  have  a  simple  remedy  against  her  personally.  If 


she  marries,  the  claim  resolves  itself  into  a  claim  against 
her  estate,  and  before  recovering  the  debt  the  creditors 
may  be  required  to  prove,  by  means  of  a  judicial  inquiry, 
the  state  of  her  circumstances  at  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  or  the  amount  of  money  that  has  come  into 
possession  of  her  husband  through  her  since  the 
marriage.  If  Mr  Morley  really  meant  to  give  to  cre¬ 
ditors  the  security  they  enjoyed  under  the  old  law  he 
should  have  either  repealed,  absolutely,  sec.  12  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  and  re-imposed  on  the  husband  full  per¬ 
sonal  liability  for  the  ante-nuptial  debts  of  the  wife 
or  he  should  have  restored  to  the  Act  of  1870  the 
clauses  which  were  the  complement  of  the  clause 
freeing  the  husband  from  the  liability,  namely,,  those 
clauses  in  virtue  of  which  the  wife  retained  her  ante¬ 
nuptial  property,  along  with  the  liability  for  her  debts. 
The  plan  proposed  in  Mr  Morley's  Bill  is  clumsy,  costly, 
and  inefficient,  and  the  measure  will,  if  passed,  introduce 
fresh  confusion  into  the  tangle  of  abuses  and  absurdities 
created  by  tho  Act  of  1870. 

Mr  Morley’s  Bill  was  severely  criticised  during  the 
debate,  and  its  defects  were  admitted  even  by  those  who 
advocated  its  second  reading.  The  Select  Committee 
had  an  utterly  hopeless  task  in  the  attempt  to  frame  a 
satisfactory  measure  on  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  1870.  The 
Committee  was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  members 
who  are  opposed  to  the  grant  of  property-rights  to  wives, 
and  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
Parliament  is  disposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
property-rights  of  married  women. 

Lydia  E.  Beckeb. 

s 

THE  LIBERATOR  OF  THE  SERFS. 

If  that  modern  Rhadumanthys,  who  aits  in  permanent 
judgment  on  public  acts  and  men,  were  to  forego  the  exercise 
of  his  high  functions  for  the  sake  of  paying  meaningless 
compliments,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Press.  This  consideration  alone  might  suffice  to  entitle  us  to 
a  full  and  outspoken  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  Czar  at  a 
moment  when,  through  his  visit  at  Court  here,  the  general 
attention  is  rivetted  upon  him.  Truth,  after  all,  has  a  hard 
struggle  against  the  ever-weaving  hand  of  falsehood  and 
interested  flattery.  Even  at  the  risk  of  shocking  the  propriety 
of  those  who  will  always  be  shocked  by  a  fearless  voice,  an 
independent  organ  of  public  opinion  is  sometimes  forced  to 
utter  unpalatable  truths  at  the  very  moment  when  others 
beat  the  cymbal  of  adulation,  and,  as  dancing  high-priests 
of  servilism,  perform  their  saltations  before  a  purple-bom 
divinity.  The  shock  so  produced  will  at  least  influence  some 
who  are  not  hopelessly  gone.  An  unexpected  voice  of  warn¬ 
ing  will  startle  them  into  shame,  and  thus  bring  about  a 
return  to  healthier  ideas  and  feelings. 

Fortunately  there  is  one  point  in  the  policy  of  the  C^r  on 
which  we  can  express  our  lull  approval,  without  dereliction 
of  duty.  That  point  is  mentioned  in  the  address  of  the  City 
Corporation ;  it  refers  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
peasants.  Formerly  yoked  to  the  soil,  the  property  of 
autocrat  or  aristocrat,  even  like  cattle,  the  mujik  under 
Alexander  II.  has  obtained  his  personal  rights,  and  enjoys 
now  the  kind  of  freedom  that  exists  in  the  Czar’s  dominions— 
which  is  not  saying  much  in  itself,  but  undoubtedlycpnstitutes  a 
v'ast  improvement  upon  the  peasant’s  previous  condition.^  More 
than  that :  the  former  land-slave  who,  under  the  semi-com¬ 
munistic  system  of  bondage,  was  at  any  rate^  saved  from  the 
I  privations  of  the  proletariate,  is  not  cast  adrift  by  tl^  decree 
I  of  emancipation  from  his  homely  moorings.  In  addition  to 
!  his  log-built  or  mud-built  cabin— which  in  Great  j* 

;  uniformly  of  the  poorest  and  dreariest  type,  whilst  in  Little 
i  Russia,  where  the  Polish  or  Tartar  element  prevails,  a  more 

Eleasant  variegation  and  better  description^  of  cottages^  is  to 
e  found — the  peasant  has  received,  after  his  manumission,  a 
plot  of  ground  which  is  now  entirely  his  own.  From  a  hinu 
ne  has  become  a  freeholder.  This  new  law  applies  Itoth  to 
the  former  Crown  serfs  and  to  those  who  were  held  m 
bondage  by  the  nobility. 

Serfdom  is  of  old  date  in  Russia.  It  w'as  in  all  probability* 
j  even  at  the  earliest  times,  of  far  greater  extent  tl^ 

I  Muscovite  writers  would  acknowledge  wdio  dream  of  a  pan* 

.  Slavonic  paradise  in  remote  antiquity.  When  we  see  tna , 
in  certain  charters  of  the  eleventh  century,  mayors  of  village 
communities  are  mentioned  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  seris, 
we  may  easily  assume  that  there  must  have^  been  a  g^a 
dearth  of  freemen  even  tlien.  A  more  univei^sal,  * 

,  harsher,  condition  of  bondage  was,  however,  established  oj 
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the  well-known  decree  of  the  usurper  Czar  Boris  Godunow. 
About  two  hundred  years  later,  Catherine  II.,  who  was  fond 
of  playing?  the  philosopher  with  the  wits  of  Western  Europe, 
extended  serfage  in  the  more  recently  acquired  territories  of 
what  is  now  Southern  Russia. 

In  our  century,  Alexander  I.  sometimes  appeared  to  favour 
the  Emancipation  idea.  But  when  he  was  approached  on  the 
question  by  men  whom  he  suspected  of  hartwiiring  designs 
for  the  introduction  of  the  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  he  grew  jealous  of  the  popularity  which  the  would-be 
emancipationists  might  seek  to  earn,  and  by  an  expression  of 
sovereign  impatience  he  tabooed  the  whole  affair.  Nicholas  I. 
took  pleasure  in  playing  the  “  Little  Father  ”  to  the  mujiks. 
It  was  for  him  a  means  of  cowing  the  aristocracy,  whose 
secret  desire  to  obtain  a  regular  share  in  the  country’s  govern¬ 
ment  that  fierce  despot  continually  feared.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
peasant  community  broke  out  in  rebellion  against  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  aristocratic  slave-drivers,  Czar  Nicholas  applied  with 
the  greatest  readiness  his  accustomed  means  or  enforcing 
obedience.  Grape-shot,  floggings,  and  exile  to  Siberia  were 
then  the  rewards  of  those  who  had  misunderstood  the  kind 
intentions  of  the  Little  Father  at  St  Petersburg. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Oimean  war,  the  Russian  hinds 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  continued  in  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  under  which  they  had  suffered  for  so  many  centuries. 
Amidst  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  that  war,  the  terrible 
autocrat  whose  mere  glance  hud  petrified  many  workers  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  was  suddenly  removed  to  the  gods,  like 
an  old  Roman  king.  His  death  came  most  unexpected,  and 
is,  to  this  day,  enshrouded  in  some  mystery.  It  had  the 
effect,  however*,  of  relieving  the  public  mind  in  Russia.  The 
new  Czar  began  his  reign  with  defeated  arms.  In  some  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  his  Empire,  the  peasantry,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  war,  commenced  showing  great  un¬ 
willingness  to  do  the  customary  services  as  regards  relay  and 
the  supply  of  provisions.  At  the  same  time,  a  section  of  the 
nobility  which,  through  its  frequent  ti*avel8,  had  come  in 
contact  with  Western  ideas,  as  well  as  a  nunrber  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  few  great  towns  that  exist  in  Russia,  exhibited 
signs  of  a  sullen  dissatisfaction,  most  alarming  to  a  despotism 
in  whose  irascible  presence  the  stillness  of  death  had  reigned 
until  then. 

The  movement  in  Russia,  after  the  Crimean  war,  pointed 
to  the  convocation  of  a  duinut  or  National  Assembly.  In  the 
Polish  provinces  of  the  empire  another  agitation,  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  national  independence,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  separate 
administration  on  the  Parliamentary  principle,  began  to  show 
itself  in  those  sporadic  flashes  which  preceded  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  1864.  The  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs  also  came  to 
be  publicly  discussed.  Men’s  tongues  and  pens  could  not  be 
fettered  any  longer  as  they  had  been  before.  The  nobility 
of  Kovno,  Grodno,  and  Wilna  actually  demanded  the 
Emperor’s  permission  to  emancipate  their  serfs.  The  Superior 
Committee  which  was  thereupon  instituted  in  Russi<i  for  the 
object  of  supervision  contrived,  however,  to  replace  in  all 
official  documents  the  word  ‘•Emancipation”  by  that  of 
“  amelioration  of  the  position  of  the  peasantry.”  Not  only 
were  many  men  in  high  governmental  circles  totally  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  but  a  suspicion  also  prevailed 
that  a  struggle  for  the  indef>endence  of  Poland  might  be 
facilitated  if  the  old  feud  between  its  nobility  and  peasantry 
were  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end  by  an  independent  Polish 
act.  Russian  Czars,  cunningly  preventing  .any  radical  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  serf,  were  wont  to  trade  on  the  class- 
feuds  which  raged  between  the  peasant  and  the  landowner, 
in  order  the  better  to  keep  Poland  in  subjection. 

Half  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  proper  were  owned  by  the 
Crown  ;  the  other  half  by  the  aristocracy.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  e.asily  understood  that  the  Czar  felt  some  reluctance  also 
from  this  point  of  view.  However,  the  double  or  triple 
movement— for  Parliamentary  representation  ,*  for  Polish 
autonomy  ;  and  for  an  emancipation  of  the  serfs — had  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  hand  of  Alexander  II.  He  saw  enemies 
before  Iiim  whose  aims  he  h.ad  to  foil.  He  reckoned  that  an 
aristocracy  which  was  e.ager  for  a  share  in  the  country’s 
Government,  or  for  national  independence,  were  best  attacked 
in  the  rear.  So  Alexander  II.  came  forth  as  the  liberator  of 
the  serfs,  thereby  boldly  taking  influence  and  wealth  from  a 
restive  nobility,  and  raising  behind  its  backs  a  new  and  inde¬ 
pendent  class  which  had  no  political  aspirations,  and  whose 
gratitude  to  the  deliverer  was  calculated  to  confirm  the  power 
of  Czarisra.  Had  a  National  Assembly  been  convoked,  the 
emancipation  would,  no  doubt,  also  have  been  carried.  As  it 
was,  the  peasants  obtained  their  freedom  by  Imperial  ukase, 
at  the  expense  of  the  country’s  political  progress. 

This  is  the  simple  and  unvarnished  record  of  the  dwd  of 
Alexander  II.  His  act,  being  intrinsically  good,  merits  all 
praise.  But  the  motive  which  led  to  it  is  that  which  we  have 
described.  Nor  can  the  student  of  history  deny  that  similar 
deeds  have  been  done  ere  this  by  “  enlightened  despots.”  The 
statement  of  the  Times  that  the  Czar  “  nobly  used  a  noble 


opportunity,”  and  that  “purely  by  his  own  weight  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  strength  of  will  ”  he  has  bestowed  liberty  upon  a 
vast  number  of  people,  must  consequently  be  understood 
with  an  important  qualification.  Karl  Blind. 


THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 

Not  long  hence  the  House  of  Lords  will  deliver  judgment 
in  an  appeal  case  which  raises  a  very  important  point 
touching  the  law  of  divorce.  On  May  15  the  Judges  read 
their  answers  to  the  question  propounded  to  them ;  two  of 
them  giving  their  opinion  in  one  sense,  and  four  (if  we 
include  Baron  Martin,  now  retired)  in  the  contrary  sense. 
If,  as  seems  likely,  the  House  should  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  we  think  the  decision  may  form  the  thin— though 
very  thin — end  of  the  wedge  for  an  im})ortant  series  of  ' 
changes  in  the  marriage  laws. 

The  case  to  which  we  refer  is  the  notorious  one  of  Mor* 
daunt  V.  Mordaunt.  It  is  well  known  th.at  the  proceedings 
in  this  unfortunate  trial  were  stayed  by  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Penzance  as  Judge  Ordinary,  until  the  respondent 
should  recover  her  sanity ;  the  decision  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  in  full  Court  hy  Lord  Penzance  and  Mr  Justice 
Keating,  who  over-ruled  the  dissentient  vote  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  The  form.al  question  submitted  to  the  Judges 
was  “  Whether,  under  the  statute  20  and  21  Victoria,  chapter 
85,  proceedings  for  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  can  be  insti¬ 
tuted  or  proceeded  with  either  on  behalf  of  or  against  a 
husband  or  wife  who,  before  the  proceedings  were  instituted, 
had  become  incurably  lunatic?”  The  question  entirely 
turned  upon  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  the  above 
^atute.  The  following  risumS  of  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
is  taken  and  abridged  from  the  report  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  Frid^  : — 

Mr  Justice  Brett  said  it  was  contended  for  the  appellant 
that  the  right  of  a  husband  to  a  divorce  on  proof  of 
the  adultery  of  his  wife  was  an  absolute  right;  that  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  was  applicable  to  such  a 
case  as  the  present ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  right  without 
a  remedy.  On  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  inapplicable,  because  while  the  respondent  was 
insane  the  Court  had  no  means  of  inquiring  into  the  counter 
charges ;  and  also,  that  if  there  was  a  right  as  alleged,  there 
was  no  remedy.  The  learned  Judge  said  that  if  the  statute 
gave  a  right  without  a  remedy,  it  was  uot  for  the  Court  to 
devise  one.  The  Court  was  bound  to  inquire  into  the  negative 
case  ;  and  he  thought  that  where  the  party  was  insane  it 
was  impossible  that  the  procedure  could  be  applicable,  and 
said  that  that  was  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Lord  Penzance 
and  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell.  He  came,  therefore,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  proceedings  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage 
could  not  be  continued  either  on  behalf  of  or  against  a  husband 
or  wife  who  before  the  proceedings  were  in.stituted  had 
become  incurably  lunatic. 

Mr  Justice  Keating,  who  also  gave  a  negative  answer, 
said  the  first  point  to  be  considered  was  whether,  in  the  case 
of  the  insanity  of  a  wife,  proceedings  could  be  instituted 
against  her  for  a  divorce.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  they  could,  because  the  insanity  could  not  be  known  by 
the  Court  until  proceedings  had  been  commenced,  and  must 
be  ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  But  it  was  more 
difficult  to  decide  whether  proceedings  could  be  continued 
against  an  incurable  lunatic,  and  to  decide  that  rightly  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  those  proceedings  were  of  a 
criminal  or  civil  nature.  His  lordship  then  entered  at  length 
into  that  subject,  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  Lord  Penzance, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  a  suit  for  a  divorce  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted  against  a  lunatic,  but  that  when  the  lunacy  was  duly 
found  it  could  not  be  continued. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  ■  finally  read  his  judgment,  inti¬ 
mating  that  it  was  concurred  in  by  Mr  Justice  Denman,  by 
Mr  B^on  Pollock,  and  also  by  Mr  Baron  Martin.  He  pointed 
out  the  great  evils  which  would  result  from  a  decision  either 
way,  saying,  on  the  one  hand,  if  insanity  were  a  bar,  a  hus¬ 
band  might  continue  to  be  tied  to  an  adulterous  wife  for  life, 
while  she  might  continue,  to  the  injury  of  his  children,  to 
enjoy  dowry  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  insanity  were  not  a 
bar,  a  husband  might  proceed  with  his  suit  and  make  charges 
which  his  wife  could  have  no  opportunity  of  answering.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  should 
be  reversed,  and  that  their  lordships  should  direct  that  the 
appellant’s  suit  should  be  proceeded  with. 

We  have  no  intention  of  referring  to  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  this  particular  case,  lite^  but  we  cordially  concur 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Raron,  that  it  is  desirable, 
on  the  grounds  of  public  convenience,  there  should  be  fresh 
legislation  on  the  point.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  by  no  means  in 
every  case  that  the  incapacity  of  the  prisoner  or  defendant 
actually  does  incapacitate  him  for  defence.  By  English  law, 
indeed,  the  mouth  of  a  prisoner  is  closed  ;  and  in  trials  which 
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approacli  to  criruinal  proceedings  in  their  nature,  the  de¬ 
fendant  would  often  be  unprejudiced  by  his  incapacity  to 
l>ear  witness.  It  might,  it  seems,  be  adyantageously  left  to 
the  Judge  to  decide  whether  any  particular  case  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  want  of  the  defendant’s  evidence  or  super¬ 
vision  materially  damaged  him,  and  whether  the  defence 
had  been  adequately  placed  before  the  lury.  Where,  in 
divorce  proceedings,  such  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  the 
jury  would,  apart  from  the  insanity,  have  found  for  the 
divorce,  does  it  not  seem  truly  monstrous  that  not  only 
should  a  sane  party  be  linked  lifelong  to  an  insane,  but  also 
to  a  guilty  one  i 

But  it  is  to  a  question  of  a  much  wider  interest  that  we 
wish  to  draw  attention  ;  and  one  to  which  the  notice  which 
it  surelv  deserves  is  denied,  owing  to  the  present  condition 
of  theological  opinion  and  scientific  ignorance.  It  has  long 
ugo  been  remarked  {that  no  man  would  practise  such  gross 
^  carelessness  in  the  breeding  of  his  domestic  animals  as  he 
allows  himself  in  his  own  marri.ages.  Families  wdth  the  seeds 
of  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  other  inheritable  diseases  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  hiint  the  blood  of  unborn  generations  with  utter 
freedom.  The  evidence  on  the  whole  preponderates  vihich 
goes  to  show  that  mental  incapacity,  even  at  its  present  high 
level,  is  not  stationary,  but  is  still  rising.  The  question ^then 
has  arisen,  or  will  soon  arise,  as  to  whether  we  are  to  permit 
a  state  of  things  entailing  endless  debility,  both  physical 
and  mental,  to  the  world  to  come.  The  injury  extends,  too, 
to  moi'als ;  for  Dr  Maudsley  baa  shown  in  his  ^Kesponsi- 
bility  ill  Mental  Disease  ’  the  close  alliance  between  the  mad 
and  the  bad.  Ciime  may  indeed  to  a  large  extent  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  form  of  insanity. 

Now  it  is  a  reform  even  nK>re  urgently  needed  on  the 
'grounds  of  justice  to  the  individual  than  to  the  race,  that  the 
sane  should  not  be  linked  irrevocably  to  the  insane.  In  all 
justice,  then,  established  insanity  should  of  itself  be  a  ground 
fur  divorce  ;  and  it  will  clearly  form  one  small  step  in  this 
direction  should  it  be  decided  that  insanity  in  the  respondent 
does  not  bar  further  jiroeeedings  in  a  divorce  suit,  even 
althougli  such  decision  is  not  based  on  any  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  the  above,  but  merely  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
statute.  One  may  further  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  felony  will  work  n  divorce,  and  in  the  far  distant  future 
that  even  want  of  sanity,  whether  physiatl  or  mental,  or  the 
hereditary  taint  thereof,  shall  be  a  bar  to  marriage.  Such 
provisions  as  the  latter  would  doubtless  bear  hardly  ou 
individuals,  but  even  now  W’eak  men  are  cut  off  by  their 
misfortune  from  entering  on  active  professions  ;  and  as  we  can 
hardly  ho|>e  that  morality  will  grow  so  fast  as  to  induce  a 
voluntary  abetiuence  from  marriage,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
restrictions  must  be  imposed  by  law'. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  argumeuts  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  foregoing  views.  The  great  object  of  our 
modern  civilisation  has  been  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to 
the  free  action  of  the  individual — save  where  such  action  is 
injurious  to  others,  alone  or  collectively  ;  the  great  difficulty 
w'ill  be,  theu,  to  make  men  realise  that  the  pi-esent  careless 
breeding  of  luankiud  is  a  course  so  injurious  to  the  com¬ 
munity  that  marriage  should  be  placed  under  further 
restrictions.  Wheu,  however,  the  belief  in  iuhei  ituiice  shall 
have  percohited  deeper  into  men’s  miuds,  we  cauuot  doubt 
that  this  view  will  ultiuuitely  prevail. 

Ill  the  work  above  cited  J)r  Maudsley  gives  another  reason 
against  any  legislation  of  tliis  uatui'e.  He  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  many  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  seen 
liave  been  tainted  with  the  ‘insane  neurosis;”  and  as 
mental  qualities  are  doubtless  strongly  heritable,  we  should, 
by  checking  marriages  in  families  where  this  insane  neurosis  is 
found,  be  preventing  the  rise  and  propagation  of  great  intel¬ 
lects,  and  go  some  way  towards  the  levelling  of  mankind  to 
.a  dull  and  uniform  mediocrity.  "Whether  or  not  Dr  Maudsley 
is  correct  iu  this  would  be  well  worthy  of  statistical  inves- 
tigatiou.  A  few  strongly-marked  cases  may  easily  bear  more 
"than  their  due  share  in  the  fomiatiou  of  such  a  generalisation , 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  more  systematic  search 
would'at  least  lead  to  no  such  definite  law.  But  however  this 
may  be,  I  cannot  but  think  (although  my  opiuion  will  natu¬ 
rally  w’eigh  but  little  against  that  of  so  high  an  authority) 
tliiit  however  much  we  may  strive  to  extirpate  insanity, 
■there  will  for  thousands  of  years  to  come  be  sufficient 
of  the  taint  to  procure  for  us  that  original  mental  twist 
which  is  called  genius.  And  although  in  stamping  out  insanity 
we  may  lose  a  tew  geuiuses,  we  shall  in  the  long  run  win  by 
the  rise  iu  the  average  of  intellect  and  in  the  larger  number 
of  those  who  will  be  capable  of  sustaiued  nieutalefi'ort  through 
the  soundness  of  their  physical  constitution.  If  the  views  of 
Mr  Galtou  are  correct,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  where  the  intel¬ 
lectual  average  is  raised  the  meutal  stature  of  the  giuuts  who 
overtop  the  average  is  likewise  raised,  theu  besides  a  higher 
mediocrity  we  may  gain  iu  great  intellects  sufficient  to  replace 
the  crack-brained  geniuses. 

O.  H.  Darwin. 


THE  CAT. 

Sir,— As  one  of  those  who  have  not  accepted  the  now 
fashionable  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  Cat,  which  has  led  to 
the  re-establishment  of  torture  as  a  puuishment,  I  always 
rejoice  to  see  its  advocates  commit  themselves  to^ print  A 
system  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  fact  and  logic,  as  well  as 
of  sentiment,  in  order  to  set  up  a  defence,  can  hardly  be  verv 
long  lived.  ^ 

A.  C.  regrets  that  there  are  crimes  of  brutality.”  What 
A.  C.  must  really  mean  is  that  he  regrets  any  offences  are 
comnaitted  by  criminals.  The  “brutality  ”  is  not  the  cause 
of  his  regret,  because  he  would  commit  a  cold-blooded 
“  brutality  ”  upon  the  offender  by  way  of  terrifying  him  and 
others,  to  the  end  that  their  offence  should  not  be  repeated. 

We,  w'ho  object  to  torture,  do  so  because  of  its  very  nature 
and  under  all  circumstances.  A.  C.  only  objects  to  it  when 
its  motive  is  bad — robbery,  for  instance.  Thus,  if  a  father 
uses  the  Cat  upon  his  son  for  disobedience,  or  upon  his  wife 
for  drinking,  A.  C.,  if  objecting,  can  only  do  so  ou  the  ground 
of  policy — the  wife  had  a  right  to  drink,  or  the  son  was  not 
so  disobedient.  The  brutality ^  in  fact,  is  nothing,  though  the 
father  may  have  erred  in  Judgment . 

A.  C.  says  such  offenders  are  “  rarely  amenable  to  any 
arguments  but  those  of  brute  force.”  Now,  passing  by  the 
obvious  remark  that  to  speak  of  force  as  argument  is  not 
too  correct,  what  does  A.  C.  mean  by  “  amenable  ?  ”  No 
one  has  ever  suggested  that  such  crimes  should  be  unpuuished  • 
and,  while  the  offender  is  in  prison,  he  is  so  far  “amenable” 
to  circumstances  that  he  will  not  repeat  his  offence.  While 
if  A.  C.  means  that  such  criminals  are  not  “  amenable  ”  to 
contrition  and  reform,  he  simply  repudiates,  and  sets  at 
defiance,  the  experience  of  the  world  upon  the  subject.  Eng¬ 
land  alone  retains,  rather  has  re-established,  torture  as  a 
punishment,  as  also  for  the  maintenance  of  prison  discipline. 
Crimes  of  brutality  exist  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  brutality, 
and  wherever  the  punishments  are  brutal  society  is  brutalised. 
The  judge  who  orders,  the  gaolers  who  inflict,  the  reporters 
who  describe,  and  the  public  who  gloat,  all  help  to  form  that 
atmosphere  of  brutality  which  reproduces,  not  to  say  justifies, 
cruelty  in  the  criminal.  I  remember  hearing  Mr  Frederick 
Hill,  the  well-kuown  Prison  Inspector,  declare  that,  in  all  hia 
vast  experience,  he  had  never  known  a  prisoner  so  degraded 
but  that  he  was  capable  of  being  brutalised  by  the  lash. 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  facts  as  related  by  A.  C.  are  as 
mistaken  as  his  theories.  He  says,  “  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
remembered  that  garottiug  spread  and  fiouri^ed,  and  im¬ 
perilled  lives  by  the  dozen,  till  one  determined  magistrate 
announced  his  deliberate  intentiou  of  flogging  every  garotter 
brought  before  him,  and  that  from  that  moment  the  trade 
flagged,  till  within  a  few  weeks  it  was  almost  utterly 
extinguislied.” 

It  is  impossible  to  cram  more  mistakes  iu  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass.  A.  C.  will  fiud,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
that  this  particular  form  of  robbery  with  violence  never  did 
“  spread  and  flourish  and  endanger  lives  by  the  dozen.”  A 
comparatively  few  shocking  cases,  multiplied  by  popular 
panic,  will  more  truly  describe  what  occurred  in  a  few  months 
of  one  year,  about  ten  years  ago.  The  “  determined  magis- 
rate”  is  a  myth.  Thank  heaven,  the  stupid  atrocity  of 
returniug  to  the  Cat  did  not  lie  within  the  power  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  magistrate.  It  required  the  w’isdom  of  Parliament, 
and  that  was  not  wanting  for  the  occasion.  A  Bill  was  passed 
I  for  the  reiustitution  of  torture,  against  the  reraoustmuces  of 
i  all  the  best  men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  was 
j  described  by  Sir  George  Grey  as  a  Bill  brought  forward  to 
!  satisfy  a  foolish  panic,  and  w’ith  this  peculiarity,  viz.,  that  the 
panic  had  passed  away. 

The  late  Home  Secretary,  uow  Lord  Aberdare,  has  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
])ractical  effect  produced  by  the  Cat  upon  garottiug.  And  as 
decent  people  are  still  continually  being  outraged  and  dis¬ 
gusted  by  newspaper  accounts  of  the  perpetration  of  this 
'  brutal  and  infamous  punishment,  it  is  clear  that  garottiug 
i  remains  a  recognised  form  of  crime  amongst  those  wretches 
w’hose  cruelty  has  no  parallel — except  in  the  example  of  those 
who  employ  and  defend  the  Cat.  1  am,  &c.,  P.  M. 


I  Sir, — Torture  is  obviously  unmeet  for  travesty  ;  but  I  may 
I  indicate  the  merciful  drift  of  these  lines  by  asking,  in  limine^ 
why  the  Cat,  if  necessary — as,  with  A.  C.,  I  hold  it — should 
not  be  made  to  justify  Shy  lock’s  other  epithet  by  abolition 
of  knots  and  substitution  of  “  harmless  ”  stripes. 

Smart  and  anguish  enough  would  remain ;  and  diminution 
of  terror  could  be  safely  reduced  by  ampler  doses  of  the 
mitigated  corrective,  or  (better  still)  by  distribution  of  the 
lashes  awarded  over  the  term  of  durance, 
j  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  remarkably  broad  back  legally 
I  exempt,  but  uotoriously  associated  with  outrage  far  worse  than 


any  wife-beater’a,  which  richly  deserves  pariodic  introduction 
to  a  scourge  of  conla.  Fiat  erperimentum  on  one  less  vile. 

Brixton,  March  16th.  I  am,  &c.,  J.  B.  T. 

[If  it  is  possible  to  flog  a  bad  man  into  a  good  one,  we 
cannot  see  why  we  should  abolish  the  knots.  If  bodily 
torture  were  ameliorative,  and  not,  as  we  believe,  merely 
vindictive  and  brutalising,  we  should  prefer  to  use  wire  whips 
and  iron  rods.  It  is  for  “A.  C.”  ana  J.  B.  T.”  to  justify 
torture  in  principle.  The  “  nicely-calculated  less  or  more  ”  is 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  As  to  the  broad  backs — 
the  backs  of  men  who  commit  “outrages  far  worse  than  any 
w  ife-beater’s,”  we  are  almost  willing  to  admit  that  we  should 
like  to  see  them  cut  up  a  little.  We  do  not  (piite  admit  it, 
for  the  admission  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  But  if 
flogging  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  protection  of  young 
girls  and  women,  and  not  for  the  protection  of  sixpences,  we 
should  have  thought  sev'eral  times  before  raising  our  voice 
:against  it. — Ed.  Ex.] 


husbands.”  To  me  it  appears  that  the  scheme  of  this  eccle¬ 
siastical  personage  goes  about  as  far  towards  “  a  durable 
settlement  ”'^of  this  question  as  it  would  go  towards  such  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  on  which  Mr  Joseph  Arch  and 
His  Grace  of  Rutland  differ,  to  enact  that  a  farm-labourer 
may  vote  wdth  the  consent  of  the  farmer,  instead  of  the 
farmer. 

The  boon  proffered  to  wives  by  the  |)ersonage  has  for 
practical  result,  nil.  Either  the  wife  inclines  to  the  same 
candidate  as  her  husband,  in  which  case  she  gains  nothing  by 
the  transference  of  suffrage,  or  she  supports  a  different 
candidate,  in  which  case  the  beniguest  of  husbands  will 
hardly  consent  to  the  proxy. 

But  in  theoretical  result  the  proposal  is  immeasurably 
more  to  be  condemned  than  that  of  Mr  Forsyth,  since  it 
involves  the  distinct  and  renew^ed  enactment  of  the  political 
dependence  of  wife  on  husband.  She  is  to  derive  her  suffrage 
not  from  Parliament,  like  other  citizens,  but  from  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  man  to  whom  she  is  tied.  She  is  to  be  citizen 
or  serf,  according  to  his  caprice.  If  she  behaves  prettily,  and 
promises  to  vote  right,  she  shall  play  at  bein^  a  man,  and  fill 
up  the  ballot-paper  all  by  herself.  But  if  she  pouts,  or  has 
an  opinion  oi  her  own,  she  must  stay  at  home.  English 
women  do  not  want  to  patted  on  the  back,  and  trotted  out 
to  the  polling-booth  under  the  approving  smiles  of  eminent 
prelatical  personages.  They  want  to  be  counted  a  con¬ 
stituent  part  of  the  British  nation. 

I  am,  &c.,  BicnARD  A.  Armstbonq. 

Nottingham,  May  18,  1874. 

THE  LIBERALS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Sir, — That  development  of  the  Liberal  party  of  which  you 
s|)eak  as  “clearly  and  gradually”  progressing  cannot  surely 
be  discovered  in  any  recent  Parliamentary  occurrence.  To 
me  it  seems  that  every  debate  since  the  dissolution  confirms 
the  opinion  that  without  a  change  in  leadership  and  policy 
reorganisation  is  impossible.  Without  entering  into  the  in¬ 
terminable  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  late  disaster,  let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  the  most  potent  agent  in  bringing  it  on 
was  the  glaring  contrast  which  the  discord  and  indecision  of 
the  Liberals  presented  to  the  unity  and  firmness  of  their 
opponents.  A  hand-to-mouth  administration  will  never  be 
popular  in  England.  What  policy  have  the  present 
chiefs  of  our  party  adopted  for  future  legislation  ? 
You  mention  household  suffrage  in  counties  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  seats ;  but  do  not  Mr  Gladstone  and  those 
prominent  Liberals  who  abstained  from  voting  on  Mr  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  Bill  think  this  a  rash  expedient,  ana  will  not  Mr 
Dismeli  anticipate  their  action  regarding  the  measure  ?  The 
other  questions  you  notice  can  never  form  the  basis  for  party 
organisation,  because  they  are  chiefly  sectional  and  not  party 
questions.  The  matter  stands  thus.  The  Liberal  party  re¬ 
quires  a  steady  and  well-defined  policy,  without  which  it  will 
never  emerge  from  its  present  disorder  and  discord.  Mr 
Gladstone  has  therefore  to  choose  whether  he  will  accept 
such  a  policy,  or  keep  his  ])arty  in  disgrace,  or  wholly  retire 
to  his  philologic;il  studies.  It  will  be  asked,  what  policy 
shall  we  adopt,  and  what  leader  substitute  for  Mr  Gladstone  ? 
'fliei’e  are  three  questions  concerning  which  there  ought  no 
longer  to  be  a  doubt  in  any  mind — Parlianjentary  Reform, 
Disestablishment,  and  Education.  These  should  be  the  test 
questions.  As  for  leaders,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the 
occasion  arises  the  coming  man  will  make  his  appearance. 

I  am,  &c , 

May  20,  1874.  George  Rock. 

Sir, — Some  thirty  )’ear8  ago  the  then  advanced  Liberals 
hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  Whig  party,  demanding  a  series  of 
reforms,  embnicing  free  trade,  extended  franchise,  abolition 
of  taxes  on  knowledge,  ballot,  national  education,  Church 
reform,  and  many  minor  subjects,  much  to  the  hon’or  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  Whigs  and  so-called  Liberals,  and 
refusing  alliance  at  the  hustings,  so  long  as  the  “finality” 
policy  w’as  perpetuated.  Such  eminent  men  as  Hume, 
Cobden,  Bright,  Walrasley,  and  others,  led  this  advanced 
section,  few  at  first  in  numl^rs,  but  rich  in  the  abilities  of 
Molesworth,  Leader,  Duncombe,  Wakley,  Lushington,  and 
others,  and  strengthened  by  some  well-known  Scotch  and 
Irish  allies. 

The  original  leaders  of  this  set  were  not  Parliamentary 
characters.  They  were  the  friends  of  Bentham  and  Mill,  and 
the  Weshnijister  Review  party.  Westminster  has  the  honour 
of  having  raised  a  distinct  political  school,  which  was  accepted 
at  Manchester,  and  developed  into  the  Manchester  party ; 
the  most  powerful  middle-class  alliance  against  the  old  feudal 
and  Venetian  party  the  country  Inw  seen.  Their  victories 
led  to  the  ultimate  partial  enfranchisement  of  labour,  and 
to  the  carrying  in  detail  nearly  every  item  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  date  I  refer  to.  It  is  true  w^e  ha'V’'e  failed  to 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  RUSSIAN  PROTESTANTS. 

Sir,  —The  strikingly  cool  reception  given  to  the  Czar  by 
the  English  people  at  his  recent  state  entrance  into  the  city 
of  London  might  possibly  have  been  cooler  still  had  not  the 
facile  and  courtly  pens  of  so  many  of  your  contemporaries 
been  employed,  for  weeks  past,  in  lauding  the  humane  dis¬ 
position  of  this  chief  of  despots,  and  in  painting  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  living  under  his  benign  sway  in  such  roseate  hues 
that  many  of  us  were  beginning  to  quarrel  with  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  that  had  labelled  us  as  Englishmen. 

As  to  the  knout  with  which  heavy-headed,  untravelled 
Englishmen  were  wont  to  associate  the  name  of  Russian  rule, 
we  were  repeatedly  assured  that  it  was  an  exploded  fallacy, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  corporal  punishment  in  Russia 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  Tory  reaction  there  is 
perhaps  a  chance  of  the  extension  of  inhuman  floggings 
throughout  England ;  but  even  if  Mr  Newdegate  should 
become  Premier  I  doubt  whether  he  would  advocate  the 
flogging  of  Jesuits  or  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  And 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Russian  dominions  within  the  last  few  months ; 
only,  instead  of  Jesuits  or  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
read  Protestants ;  and  this  not  because  they  were  Pro¬ 
testant  garotters,  but  simply  because  they  were  Pro¬ 
testants.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  last  quarterly 
report  of  the  German  Baptist  Mission : — “  In  the  vil¬ 
la^  of  Bastanka  two  brothers,  I  wan  and  Grigori  Kiis- 
cherenko,  were  inhumanly  beaten  with  sticks  till  150  stripes 
had  been  counted.  Their  bodies  were  almost  stripped  of  flesh. 
Others  also  were  beaten  whose  names  I  do  not  know.”  Various 
particulars  are  also  given  of  fines,  imprisonment,  and  flog¬ 
ging,  as  the  penalties  for  professions  of  unorthodox  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  in  the  Odessa  circuit,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Russia,  to  recite  which  would  be  needlessly 
wearisome,  and  the  account  from  which  1  am  quoting  thus 
concludes — “  In  the  same  place  (Kiew)  four  sisters,  one  an  old 
woman  seventy  years  of  age,  and  four  brethren  have  received 
twenty-five  stripes  each  with  a  whip.  They  w'ere  also  robbed 
of  their  clothes  and  household  goods  to  the  value  of  4<K> 
roubles,  and  are  still  so  strictly  watched  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  read  the  Word  of  God.” 

On  Monday  last  the  two  Archbishops  had  an  interview* 
with  the  Czar,  and  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
Russ.  What  was  said  at  this  interview  does  not  reach  vulgar 
ears,  and  there  would  probably  be  no  room  for  robust  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  still  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  Dr  Tait 
wuld  have  held  his  tongue  about  the  infamous  treatment  that 
is  accorded  to  the  Nonconformists  of  Ru8.sia.  The  Russian 
priests,  it  appears,  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  if 
they  are  consistent  in  their  conduct  to  all,  the  Czar  will  have 
to  drop  his  present  overboard  before  he  lauds  in  his  own 
dominions.  The  worst  feature  of  these  floggings  is  the 
sanction  theyreceiv*e  from  the  State  Church  of  Russia.  What 
would  the  Czar  have  thought  if  the  English  State  Church 
Archbishops  had  told  him  that  they  intended  to  preside  over 
the  flogging  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  till  she  should 
become  converted  to  Anglican  doctrines P  This  is,  of  course, 
a  shockingly  profane  idea,  but  I  supjiose  that  the  Czar’s  sub¬ 
ject  at  Kiew,  the  old  w'oman  of  seventy,  has,  iu[all  probability, 
an  equally  tender  skin  and  as  keenly  sensitive  a  conscience 
as  his  daughter.  I  am,  &c.,  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper,  May  20th. 


WOMEN  S  SUFFRAGE. 

Sir,— “A  personage  of  very  high  rank  in  the  Church  of 
England  ”  must  mean  at  least  a  Bishop,  if  not  an  Archbishop, 
and  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  personage  had  only  a 
corner  of  time  and  of  attention  to  bestow*  away  from  the 
interests  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  when  he 
addressed  to  Mr  James  Thornton  Hoskins,  as  a  “  proposal 
lor  a  durable  settlement  of  the  question”  of  the  electoral 
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secure  shorter  Parliaments,  national  household  suffrage,  and 
reform  of  the  Laud  Laws.  We  at  leiust  see  our  way 
to  these  within  a  brief  space.  That  band  of  earnest 
men  who  have  left  their  mark  in  our  laws  (“rhetoricians 
speak  for  an  hour — legislators  to  all  time”)  have  overlaid  the 
Whigs,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  their  later  labours  ostracised 
themselves.  The  modern  Liberal  party  has  grown  by  its 
superior  energy  on  the  decay  of  the  Whigs,  in  its  turn  to  be 
displaced  by  a  new  development,  necessitated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  opinion  and  the  upheaving  of  forces  rising  to  the 
surface. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  lead  again  to  power  the  party 
recently  displaced.  All  their  great  works,  completed  as  the 
first  instalment  of  the  demands  of  a  Household  Suffrage 
Parliament,  were  really  overdue.  Irish  Disestablishment, 
Irish  Land  Reform,  Abolition  of  Purchase,  Ballot,  &c.,  had 
been  decreed  thirty  years  ago — were  indeed  then  due,  and 
could  have  been  effected  by  a  popular  Government.  The  old 
party  who  had  voted  radically  for  thirty  years  were  aided  by 
the  men  newly  enfranchised  in  1868  in  sending  men  to  Par¬ 
liament  to  get  rid  of  these  arrears.  These  arrears  blocked 
the  way  of  coming  measures.  In  so  far  the  new  allies  were 
satisfied.  But  wlien  done  they  saw^no  other  promised 
radical  measures,  felt  that  Mr  Gladstone  had  spent  his  force, 
and  that  new  men  would  be  required  for  the  new  measures. 
We  may  safely  go  through  the  muster  roll  of  the  late  party 
and  late  Cabinet,  and  see  that  what  “  Young  England  ”  now 
demands  wdll  not  be  conceded  by  them.  In  part,  of  course, 
they  assent.  They  agree  to  household  franchise  in  counties, 
a  good  Land  Bill  and  electorates— another  set  of  overdue 
measures.  But  the  “  Young  England  ”  will  demand  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment,  abolition  of  all  feudal  privi¬ 
leges  and  unpaid  magistrates,  a  Commission  to  report  on 
royal  expenditure,  and  legislation  to  follow — great  economic 
reform,  not  the  sham  of  boasting  of  remission  of  taxation, 
when  the  total  of  expenditure  is  swelling  to  leviathan  pro¬ 
portions  ;  a  new  arrangement  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  ; 
tenant  right  for  farmers  ;  creation  of  a  pea.sant  proprietary  ; 
abolition  of  the  Game  Law’s  ;  in  fact,  such  legislation  as  w  ill 
transform  us  from  a  feudal  serfdom  to  be  the  citizens  of  a 
free  nation.  Men  like  Roebuck  and  others,  who  boast  of  our 
freedom,  and  draw  fine  arguments  from  the  state  of  other 
peoples,  forget  that  we  are  over-ridden  by  feudal  laws, 
priestly  power,  land  monopoly,  privilege  and  caste,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  people  in  civilised  Europe,  and  that, 
as  protests  against  these,  the  best  and  noblest  of  our  men 
emigrate  to  more  favoured  lauds. 

Tne  newly-enfranchised  and  the  old  Radical  element 
seek  a  new  leader.  Deeply  grateful  to  the  men  of  the  past, 
honouring  them  as  great  patriots  and  legislators,  preserving 
their  memories  green  in  our  souls,  we  yet  must  demand 
sterner  workers  against  the  old  corruption.  It  may  necessi¬ 
tate  a  new  crusade — after  the  fashion  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  or  more  modern  Reform  League — the  closing  of 
accounts  with  worthy  grand  workers  like  John  Bright  and 
Gladstone,  and  smaller  men  like  Stansfeld,  Forster,  Argyll, 
or  Granville,  but  the  truth  cannot  be  too  sternly  told,  that 
there  will  be  no  Liberal  party  created  at  the  ballot-box  that 
does  not  embody  some  such  creed  as  that  I  have  suggested. 
We  shall  be  told  that  we  are  dictating  to  the  party  (that 
is,  to  a  knot  of  club  men),  that  the  country  is  not  ripe,  and 
more  of  the  usual  twaddle.  If  an  effort  is  made  by  better 
ears  than  Mr  Glyn’s  to  learn  what  the  party  wants  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  there  is  no  party  without  disestablishment. 

If  Mr  Gladstone’s  and  Mr  Forster’s  clerical  proclivities  say 
“  No”  to  this,  w’e  say  “  No  ”  to  them.  Ever  since  1868  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  under  Mr  Glyn’s  management 
have  been  snubbed,  insulted,  and  treated  as  children.  A  new 
organiiMtion  must  provide  that  other  than  plutocrats  shall  be 
recognised,  that  labour  shall  be  recognised  as  a  moving 
force,  that  the  doors  of  the  “  House  ”  closed  by  Mr  Stansfeld 
and  Mr  Glyn  shall  be  re-opened,  and  an  earnest,  hearty 
co-operation  established  between  the  sections,  forming  a 
great  Liberal  party.  Mr  Glyn  was  as  much  in  a  balloon, 
and  therefore  kept  Mr  Gladstone  so,  as  any  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Feudal  Lords. 

I  am,  &c.,  James  Beal. 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  18th  Mat,  1874. 

A  curious  legal  point  has  been  occupying  our  attention  for 
some  time  past,  and  is  likely  to  remain  before  the  public  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.  M.  Guizot,  the  younger,  had 
applied  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  pay  his  debts,  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  respectable  figure  of  60,000  francs ;  and  the  latter 
had  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  obliging  the  son  of  one 
of  his  most  outspoken  enemies.  Now  when  M.  (Suizot 
recently  delivered  his  forcible  diatribe  against  the  passage 
in  M.  Emile  Ollivier’s  proposed  speech  for  the  Academy,  in 
which  the  new  member  made  apology  for  the  empire  ana  the 


Emperor,  the  Bonapartist  journals  exclaimed  against  such 
ingratitude,  and  brought  to  light  the  circumstance  of  the 
Emperor’s  gift  to  the  son  of  the  veteran  statesman.  M. 
Guizot  was  excessively  angry.  He  declared  that  he  had  been 
ignorant  of  Napoleon’s  generosity  to  his  son,  and  at  once 
offered  to  pay  back  to  the  Empress  the  60,000  francs.  The 
Empress  maintained  that  M.  Guizot  did  not  owe  her  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  it  was  a  question  of  a  free  gift  and  not  of  a  loan. 
In  short,  she  refused  to  receive  the  money.  Hence  the  resort 
to  law.  The  statesman  has  made  a  formal  offer  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  and  he  demands  that  the  Court  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  the  validity  of  his  offer.  But  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  deposit  the  sum,  and  M.  Guizot  was 
not  prepared  with  it.  It  was  he  who  lately  said  to  one  of 
his  friends  “  When  I  entered  upon  a  political  career,  I  re¬ 
solved  that  I  would  remain  a  poor  man  ;  and  I  have  done  so.’^ 
But  he  remembered  that  he  had  in  his  gallery  a  masterpiece 
of  Murillo,  the  “Little  Shepherd  ” — a  splendid  canviis  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  He  took 
down  this  work,  took  a  last  farewell  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
sale-room.  It  fetched  120,000  francs. 

It  was  more  than  he  needed  for  the  discharge  of  his  debt ; 
but  on  consideration  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  debt  of 
the  younger  Guizot  can  be  considered  as  the  debt  of  the 
father.  The  Queen  of  Spain  gave  a  picture  to  the  one  :  the 
Emperor  gave  a  place  and  money  to  the  other  ; — such  is  the 
obvious  moral.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  would  not  have 
come  about  if  M.  Guizot  had  himself  paid  his  son’s  debts. 
Now,  both  parties  being  equally  obstinate,  the  trial  threatens 
to  become  an  appeal,  and,  before  it  is  done  with,  to  swallow 
up  a  good  sum  of  money. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  talent  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
this  year.  I  do  not  know  w’heii  we  have  had  such  a  profusion 
of  gifted  young  artists.  Unfortunately,  trade  triumphs  over 
art  in  the  paintings  which  they  produce.  We  search  in 
I  vain  for  a  trace  of  that  fire  which  presides  at  the  birth  of 
geniuses. 

Nearly  all  our  artists  content  themselves  with  fiatteringthe 
fashions,  ignorance,  and  caprices  of  the  public.  Once  on  a 
time  artists  had  no  transactions  w’ith  the  common  herd. 
Scarified  by  their  contemporaries,  despised  by  the  shopkeepers, 
they  spent  their  best  years  in  neglect  and  misery,  losing,  how¬ 
ever,  none  of  their  pride,  and  appealing  from  the  disdain  of 
their  age  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Nowadays,  thfr 
one  thing  coveted  is  to  make  a  rapid  success,  to  get  a  market 
for  oneself,  to  leap  quickly  to  honours  and  fortune.  All  the 
resources  of  talent  are  exhausted  in  this  attempt ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why,  in  the  exhibition  of  1874,  we  can  see  so  many 
pretty  things,  and  so  few  works  of  art. , 

One  of  the  sensations  of  the  Salon  is  the  “Christ”  of 
Bonnat.  They  say  that  the  painter,  in  order  to  produce  his 
picture,  shut  himself  up  with  a  corpse  which  he  had  bought  at 
the  hospital.  Without  going  so  far  as  the  Flemish  sculptor 
who,  according  to  a  legend,  crucified  a  man  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  model  of  Christ,  M.  Bonnat  nevertheless  stood,  as  T 
have  said,  brush  in  hand  before  the  corpse,  which  he  had 
fixed  upon  a  wooden  cross  in  the  middle  of  his  studio.  For 
fourteen  days  he  lingered  before  this  terrible  model,  whose 
well-pronounced  muscular  developments  he  desired  to 
transfer  to  his  canvas.  He  surrounned  himself  with  bottles  of 
chloral,  and  struggled,  actively  and  devotedly,  with  the  stem 
reality  of  death.  He  has  thus  produced  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  present  French  school. 

Not  far  from  the  Exposition  des  Beaux  Arts  is  another 
exhibition,  which  all  Paris  goes  to  see.  It  is  a  collection  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  French  art,  the  property  of 
private  persons,  gathered  together  by  M.  d’Haussonville  in 
the  old  Palace  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Here  we  have  the 
collections  of  the  Orleans  family,  of  the  Rothschilds,  &c. — 
marvels  of  taste,  prodigies  of  genius,  enough  to  pay  the 
ransom  of  a  nation.  There  are  the  masterpieces  of  Ingres, 
Delaroche,  Delacroix,  and  Meissonnier.  ^side  a  canvas 
which  the  engraver  has  made  universally  known,  Meissonnier’s 
“Retreat  from  Russia,”  belonging  to  the  Due  d’Aumale,  is 
another  small  work  by  the  same  artist.  This  latter  was 
painted  at  the  beginning  of  Meissonnier’s  career,  in  that  day 
of  joy  and  poverty  when  his  works  did  not  sell  for  fifty  or 
eighty  thousand  francs,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  coffee- 
shop  keeper,  who  was  pressing  him  for  some  tive-and-twenty 
francs.  This  little  painting  r^resents  a  French  guard 
solacing  himself  with  a  bottle.  The  fellow  set  it  up  behind 
his  counter,  and  there  the  present  proprietor  subsequently 
saw  it,  and  purchased  it  for  fifteen  hundred  francs.  What 
must  have  been  Meissonuier’s  amazement  on  discovering  this 
“  sin  of  his  youth  ”  at  the  exhibition  !  His  first  impulse  was 
to  go  into  a  rage,  and  demand  that  it  should  be  removed. 
But  he  yielded  to  the  common  sense  of  his  friends,  who 
reminded  him  how  much  it  redounded  to  his  credit  that  this 
first  effort  of  his  art  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  his 
most  important  work. 

Arnold  Mortier. 
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LITERARY. 

MB  MOTLEY’S  JOHN  OP  BABNEVELD. 

The  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameodd,  By  John  Lotbrop  Motley. 

In  Two  Volumes.  London:  John  Murray.  1874. 

In  these  volumes  Mr  Motley  takes  up  the  thread  of  his¬ 
tory  where  he  left  it  in  his  *  United  Netherlands.*  Ih  that 
work  we  are  brought  down  to  1609,  in  which  year  Spain  j 
was  forced  to  conclude  a  truce  of  twelve  years  with  the 
seven  United  Provinces,  thus  recognising,  at  least  practically, 
their  independence.  We  are  sorry  to  find  the  present 
volumes  far  less  interesting  than  the  former  ones  ;  and 
indeed,  except  for  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Barneveld  family, 
told  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume,  the  book 
drags  a  good  deal,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr  Motley 
would  have  done  well  to  have  condensed  more.  The 
extracts  from  Barneveld’s  letters  are  too  copious  for  the 
general  reader,  and  many  of  them  might  have  been  advan¬ 
tageously  remitted  to  an  appendix.  Nevertheless  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  work  gives  an  admirable  view  of  the 
political  situation,  which  ushered  in  that  great  struggle 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  called  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  story  of 
this  brief  interlude  between  two  great  wars  should  be  of 
less  enthralling  interest  than  the  stirring  events  of  those 
struggles  themselves. 

John  of  Oldenbameveld  was  sprung  from  a  noble  family, 
and  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  increased  by 
his  prudent  management  and  by  marriage.  In  1609  he 
was  forty-two  years  old,  and  is  described  as  handsome,  with 
thin  fair  hair  and  a  sparse  beard ;  his  mouth  was  thick- 
lipped  and  sensual,  yet  his  whole  bearing  noble  and  martial. 
For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  Advocate  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  but  he  was  virtually  Premier,  Foreign 
and  Home  Minister  of  all  the  United  Provinces.  His  posi¬ 
tion  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  commanding 
as  that  of  Prince  Bismarck  now  is ;  Henry  IV.  of  France 
placed  more  reliance  in  him  than  in  any  other  statesman  of 
that  period.  That  monareb,  though  a  renegade  from 
Protestantism,  and  Barneveld  himself,  were  the  two  chief 
pillars,  and  James  I.  was  but  a  feeble  prop,  of  the  great 
Protestant  Union  against  Spain  and  the  Papacy. 

Gleve  is  a  small  principality  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  penetrating 
like  a  wedge  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  1609  John 
William,  Duke  of  Cleve,  died,  leaving  one  daughter  living, 
and  representatives  of  three  others,  and  thus  on  his  death 
a  difficult  point  as  to  the  right  of  succession  arose.  As 
the  duchies  should  fall  into  Catholic  or  Protestant  hands, 
so  would  it  be  decided  whether  Holland  should  be  almost 
enveloped  in  Spain,  or  should  hold  a  firm  front  for  the 
coming  war.  To  France  and  the  Netherlands  then,  this 
question  of  succession  became  one  of  vital  importance. 
Lato  the  rights  of  this  pretty  dynastic  question  we  have  no 
space  to  enter, — suffice  it  to  say  that  Bishop-Archduke 
Leopold,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Budolph,  seized  on  Jiilich 
in  the  interests  of  the  Papacy,  whilst  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  clubbing  against 
the  common  foe,  possessed  themselves  of  Diisseldorf  and  of 
other  cities.  An  almost  endless  series  of  dispatches  passed 
and  repassed  between  France,  Spain,  England,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  Empire,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  come  to 
some  satisfactory  arrangement.  And  now  to  complicate 
matters  the  aged  King  of  France  fell  madly  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  Princess  of  Cond4 ;  her  jealous  husband 
carried  her  off  to  Brussels,  where  they  took  refuge  in  the 
Court  of  the  Archduke  Albert.  Here  again  the  Princess 
was  made  a  centre  of  love-making  and  fStes.  Henry 
prayed,  stormed,  and  threatened  Spain  to  give  up  the  fair 
Margaret, — there  is  something  quite  comic  in  the  old  man 
taking  to  his  bed  from  illness  brought  on  by  the  raging  of 
his  passion.  He  pushed  on  with  redoubled  vigour  the 
preparations  for  war.  To  the  world  at  large  it  seemed 
that  he  was  about  to  carry  on  a  second  siege  of  Troy  for 
the  sake  of  his  Helen,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
ardour  for  the  Protestant  cause  was  strangely  inflamed  by 
this  funny  love-affair. 

War  now  seeming  imminent,  special  embassies  were  sent 
from  the  Netherlands  to  France  and  England  ‘he  former 


received  the  highest  attention,  the  latter  merely  theological 
discourses,  vague  promises,  and  scanty  politeness.  The 
French  operations  were  designed  to  take  place  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  duchies,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  in  the  Milanese 
I  in  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  large  armies  were 
concentrated  accordingly.  The  Netherlands,  too,  equipped 
a  formidable  force  to  join  the  French  in  the  duchies,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  their  great 
general. 

In  spite  of  all  these  mighty  preparations,  the  whole  plan 
might  have  collapsed  at  any  instant,  if  the  fair  Princess  had 
returned  to  the  King’s  arms  ;  and  to  prevent  this  collapse 
Barneveld  strained  every  nerve.  But  fate  made  his  efforts 
useless.  On  May  the  14th,  1610,  the  assassin  Bavaillac 
stabbed  the  King  in  his  carriage,  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  face  of  European  politics  was  changed.  It  seems 
now  nearly  certain  that  Queen  Mary  of  Medici  had  hatched 
the  murderous  plot  together  with  Concini  and  Epemon  ;  the 
villanous  principals,  however,  escaped  all  save  the  whispers 
of  suspicion,  whilst  their  wretched  tool  was  torn  asunder 
by  four  horses.  The  balance  of  France  at  once  swung 
over  to  Spain,  and  Barneveld  was  left  to  face  the  mighty 
coalition  almost  alone.  France  was  soon  rent  by  internal 
discord,  and  became  for  many  years  almost .  a  political 
nonentity.  A  half-hearted  support  was,  however,  still 
accorded  to  the  Netherlands,  and  a  small  army  joined 
Prince  Maurice  in  the  disputed  duchies.  Leopold  soon  fled 
from  Jiilich,  and  that  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  18th  of  August.  A  curious  bloodless  cam¬ 
paign  ensued,  the  Spaniards  under  Spinola  seizing  on  some 
towns,  whilst  the  Dutch  and  French  possessed  themselves 
of  others.  Each  army,  however,  courteously  kept  clear  of 
the  other,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of  bloodshed. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  settle  these  differences  by  the 
treaty  of  Xanten,  but  it  proved  abortive,  and  this  anomalous 
state  of  affairs  lasted  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Tears’ 
War. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  theological  disputes, 
soon  to  breed  such  disastrous  consequences  to  Barneveld, 
first  attained  to  prominence  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  into  the  Bemonstrant  and 
Contra-remonstrant  factions.  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
here  to  particularise  their  respective  tenets,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Bemonstrants  were  Arminians,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Barneveld,  represented  those  desirous  to 
subject  Church  to  State.  The  rancour  of  Maurice  had 
been  growing  against  Barneveld  ever  since  the  murder  of 
William  the  Silent;  in  part  because  the  latter  had 
thwarted  his  aspirations  after  the  crown  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  in  part  because  it  was  next  to  impossible  that 
two  men  of  such  force  of  character  and  of  such  different 
views  should  in  these  troublous  times  live  side  by  side 
without  clashing.  The  Prince  was  Stadtholder  in  five  out 
of  the  seven  provinces  and  led  the  party  of  centralisation, 
whilst  Barneveld  was  only  advocate  of  Holland,  and,  as 
before  stated,  supported  State-rights  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  Union.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  a  military  hero, 
the  idol  of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  the  best  drill^  army 
in  Europe  ;  on  the  other,  a  man  whose  merits,  however 
great,  were  at  least  not  prominent  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  could  of  necessity  be  only  known  to  those  versed  in 
politics.  Maurice,  then,  although  probably  indifferent  to 
the  theological  points  involv^,  espoused  the  Contra- 
remonstrant  cause  and  prepared  himself  to  crush  the 
sovereignty  of  the  constituent  States  in  defiance  of  law, 
and  to  subject  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  arm  by  the  aid* 
of  his  military  resources  and  genius.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant!  Francis  Aerssens, 
too,  a  man  of  vindictive  and  grasping  nature,  formerly  a 
protege  of  Barneveld’s,  took  a  leading  part  in  bringing  our 
hero  to  his  tragic  fate. 

One  of  the  points  most  strongly  advocated  by  the 
Contra-remonstrants  was  the  assembly  of  a  National  Synod 
to  settle  the  points  of  religious  difference,  but  as  such  an 
assembly  could  have  no  power  to  dictate  a  course  to  the 
Constituent  States,  Barneveld  and  the  law-abiding  party 
were  strongly  opposed  thereto.  Up  to  1617  the  Contra- 
remonstrants  had  been  excluded  from  the  churches,  but  on 
July  23rd  of  that  year.  Prince  Maurice,  at  the  head  of  his 
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soldiers  and  accompanied  by  a  solemn  procession,  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  Cloister  Church  at  the  Hague.  In 
answer  to  this,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  States  of  Holland 
made  a  declaration  known  as  the  Sharp  Besolre,”  wherein 
the  national  synod  was  peremptorily  rejected,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  of  Holland  was  asserted,  and  the  regents  of 
cities  were  authorised  to  enroll  mercenaries  to  preserve  civil 
order.  The  retort  to  this  was  a  resolution  of  the  High 
Council  of  the  Union  (Sept.,  1617)  by  a  majority  vote,  that 
the  **  Sharp  Besolve  ”  ought  not  to  be  obeyed ;  and  several 
cities  of  Holland  accordingly  refused  to  raise  mercenaries. 
Shortly  afterwards  Bameveld  made  a  pathetic  but  useless 
appeal  to  the  Prince  for  conciliation,  offering  to  retire  from 
all  his  offices  if  it  would  facilitate  matters.  The  disturbed 
condition  of  the  provinces  now  afforded  an  occasion  for  the 
formation  of  various  plots  for  the  surrender  of  the  dominion 
over  them  to  France  or  Spain  ;  and  a  complicity  in  some  of 
these  was  most  illogically  fastened  on  the  Advocate,  the 
year-long'Joe  of  Spain.  The  popular  disaffection  to  him, 
already  great,  rose  to  frenzy,  and  he  became  the  mark  of 
countless  squibs  and  libels.  In  1618,  when  things  had 
nearly  reached  the  pitch  of  civil  war,  Maurice  took  the 
initiative  in  violence,  by  proceeding  from  city  to  city  at  the 
head  of  his  soldiers,  disbanding  the  mercenaries,  and  bodily 
replacing  the  magistracies  by  creatures  of  his  own.  On 
July  the  11th,  Barneveld  had  one  last  but  futile  interview 
with  the  Prince,  who,  finally,  on  the  29  th  of  August, 
played  his  trump  card  by  the  simultaneous  arrest  of  the 
Advocate,  the  celebrated  Grotius,  and  the  Pensionary 
Hoogerbeets.  The  latter  shortly  afterwards  committed 
suicide,  and  the  escape  of  Grotius,  after  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  related  in  this 
work. 

Barneveld  was  detained  in  strict  and  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  although  in  tolerable  comfort,  in  the  Prince’s  house 
until  the  7th  of  March,  1619.  Meanwhile  strong 
remonstrances  were  made  by  several  of  the  foreign  powers 
either  to  procure  his  release,  or  at  least  to  obtain  for  him 
a  fair  trial — but  in  vain.  During  this  period  also  the 
National  Synod  had  been  summoned  and  had  held  many 
sittings,  but  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  event  in  the 
external  world,  the  prisoner  was  kept  in  absolute  ignorance. 
He  was  not  even  informed  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  was  debarred  the  use  of  writing  materials  and  the 
power  of  reference  to  his  papers.  His  so-called  trial  at 
length  came  on,  and  his  judges — a  carefully  packed  body — 


it  of  that  living  interest  of  which  the  latter  part  is  so  fall. 
Although  Mr  Motley  writes  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
Barneveld,  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  view  of  M.  Ldugel  (lately  referred  to  in  our 
columns),  and  that  the  Prince’s  action,  although  treacherous 
and  over-riding  all  law,  was  perhaps  the  only  means  of 
re-establishing  unity  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  an 
exceptional  state  of  affairs  necessitated  the  interference  of 
a  strong  arm  capable  of  bearing  down  the  law.  The  evils 
which  bred  this  tragedy  were  doubtless  the  looseness  of 
the  tie  uniting  the  several  States,  and  the  want  of  a  central 
power.  None  the  less  was  the  execution  of  Barneveld  a 
crime,  which  will  remain  as  a  perpetual  blot  on  the  fair 
fame  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 

G.  H.  Dabwin. 


BISMAECK’S  NEXT  COUP. 

Papstwahl  und  Kauertkum,  Eine  Uistorische  Studie.  Yon  Ottokar 
Lorenz. 

At  first  blush  we  were  tempted  to  think  that  Herr 
Lorenz  had  written  an  elaborate  piece  of  sustained  irony 
intended  to  prove,  after  the  fashion  of  Swift,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  Falck  laws  are  illogical,  and  that,  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out,  their  principles  conduct  them  to  the 
most  absurd  consequences.  Herr  Lorenz  is  not  content 
with  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  Prince  Bismarck  and 
his  friends.  Not  merely  does  he  maintain  that,  legally  and 
in  the  light  of  historical  precedents,  the  German  Emperor 
is  entitled  to  elect  or  control  humble  curates  and  bishops, 
but  that  his  is  also  the  right  to  elect  the  Pope.  No  long 
joke  of  German  ponderousness  or  laboured  work  of  grave 
irony  is  this  learned  treatise.  Temperately,  learnedly,  with 
abundance  of  Latin  citations  to  fortify  each  position,  with 
scarcely  a  reference  to  the  events  of  the  present  day  and 
with  few  allusions  to  those  of  the  present  century,  we  are 
almost  irresistibly  conducted  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the 
next  vacancy  Prince  Bismarck  should  appoint  the  Pope. 
Beading  some  of  the  sentences,  the  reader  rubs  his  eyes. 
Is  the  solemn  visaged  German  trifling  with  us  ?  No ;  he 
is  in  grim  earnest.  Not  a  smile  betrays  the  trace  of  satire. 
No ;  Herr  Lorenz  has  merely  by  accident  lighted  on  an 
extraordinary  conclusion. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  not  merely  has 
the  Emperor  right  and  expediency  on  his  side  in  interfering 
with  the  election  of  the  Pope,  but  that  the  Popes  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  the  nominees  of  the  Emperor.  The  results  of 
our  inquiry,”  says  the  author,  “  may  be  shown  to  be  unex¬ 
pectedly  rich.  For  in  many  ways  is  it  made  clear  that  the 
right  of  electing  the  Pope  is  not  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
function,  and  was  never  regarded  as  such ;  that  the  State 
constantly  exercised  a  certain  but  very  varying  form  of 
influence  in  elections  ;  that  the  great  States  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  determining  the 
election ;  that  the  rights  of  the  Pope  within  the  State 
depended  upon  the  recognition  of  the  change  and  of  the 
person  chosen;  and  that  with  differences  of  form  there 
is  an  unbroken  practice  to  this  effect  since  the  time  of 
Constantine.” 

So  far  as  they  are  revealed,  Herr  Lorenz’s  practical  ideas 
are  contained  in  these  sentences “  No  one  will  regard  the 
Papacy  as  a  foreign  Power,  who  sees  how  the  Pope  is 
throned  everywhere,  and  makes  himself  felt  in  every  vil¬ 
lage  church.  Must,  then.  States  wait  until  the  unbridled 
stream  enters  the  house  ?  Would  it  not  seem  more  useful 
that  they  should  go  back  to  the  source  and  stop  the  small 
opening  ?  HoW' often  have  the  German  Emperors  crossed 
the  Alps  so  as  to  station  at  the  fountain  head  of  power 
men  who  would  suffer  only  gentle  streams  to  flow  among 
the  nations!  Anybody  who  looks  at  the  independently 
organised  and  powerful  clergy  in  battle  array  in  the  dff- 
ferent  States  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  will 
readily  comprehend  why  the  old  Emperors  sometimes  went 
to  Borne,  and  preferred  to  throw  one  man  out  of  the  saddle 
there  rather  than  face  four- and- twenty  Bishops  in  Ger¬ 
many.”  In  fact,  Herr  Lorenz’s  solution  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  have  arisen  between  Church  and  State  may 
be  indicated  in  one  sentence.  Modern  States  are  to  get  rid 
of  troubles  with  the  Papacy  by  having  a  Pope  of  their  own. 
It  was  the  old  way  :  our  author  believes  it  to  be  still  the 
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best.  Probably  yarious  difficulties  will  suggest  themselyes 
to  anybody  who  may  be  hereafter  desirous  of  putting  into 
operation  the  suggestion,  and  the  author  of  it  is  by  no 
means  so  explicit  about  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
as  might  be  desired ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has, 
with  real  learning,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  Pope  was 
in  many  cases  as  much  the  nominee  of  the  Umpire  as  our 
Bishops  are  the  works  of  the  Premier. 

In  proying  his  historical  thesis,  Herr  Lorenz  starts  by 
reminding  us  that  .the  information  which  we  possess  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  neyer 
or  rarely  hear  of  the  Imperial  interyention,  unless  when 
there  is  some  dispute,  and  where  the  influence  of  the  Kaiser 
is  unmistakably  decisiye.  But  proofs,  positive  and  suffi¬ 
cient,  are  not  wanting.  They  are  found  in  the  admission 
of  the  electors  that  no  election  could  take  place  without 
the  consent  of  Otho  and  his  son.  *  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  rescript  of  Honorius,  and  in  the  supplication  of  Bono- 
focius,  the  fortunate  antagonist  of  Eiflalius,  which  show 
that  none  of  the  electors  could  haye  exercised  their  office  if 
Honorius  had  withdrawn  his  authority.  It  appears  in 
many  ways  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Romans  had  the 
right  of  choosing ;  that  the  Emperor  had  at  least  the  right 
of  confirming ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  perfect  election 
unless  Emperor,  clergy,  and  people  interyened.  With  the 
reign  of  Otho  began  a  new  regime.  He  took  to  himself 
the  authority  claimed  by  the  old  Emperors,  such  as  Nero ; 
from  him  flowed  all  authority,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
with  it  the  right  to  appoint  bishops  or  choose  a  Pope. 
By-and-by  came  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Gregory  and  Frederick.  The  Church  was  yictorious ; 
and  the  Bulls  of  Gregory  XV.,  and  yarious  ordinances  or 
decrees  of  Urban  VIII.,  Clement  XII.,  and  Julius  H.  secured 
to  the  Church  the  fruits  of  its  yictory.  Of  course  it  was  not 
the  Roman  Emperor  alone  who  interfered.  The  German 
kings,  the  French  kings,  the  Exarchs  of  Rayenna,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  powerful  monarchs,  had  a  hand  in  the  making 
of  the  Pope.  Never  was  the  selection  complete,  till  the 
approbation  of  the  temporal  powers  was  expressed.  In 
modem  times  we  find  the  great  States  exercising  no  power, 
except  that  of  excluding  any  one  of  the  electing  cardinals 
or  candidates  to  whom  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples 
objected.  The  last  form  which  their  authority  has  taken 
is  the  right  of  recognition  {anerkennung') .  It  is  a  feeble 
surviving  testimony  of  the  vast  power  once  possessed  by  the 
sovereign  States.  Now  it  is  so  construed  as  to  imply  the  idea 
of  homage  to  the  Church.  But  it  still  is,  according  to  Herr 
Lorenz,  a  most  important  fact,  of  which  he  hints  the  great 
Powers  may  one  day  take  advantage. 

Herr  Lorenz  denies  that  he  intends  his  study  to  convey 
any  particular  lesson  for  the  use  of  his  country  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  reader  is  at  every  step  reminded  of 
present  events ;  and  the  ancient  independence  of  Germany 
and  her  resistance  to  Papal  usurpations  are  the  subject  of 
several  chapters.  Significantly  he  insists  that  there  is 
nothing  permanent  or  very  ancient  in  the  existing  modes  of 
election.  Many  old  canons,  if  brought  to  light  and  acted 
upon,  would  be  of  signal  service  to  the  temporal  powers ; 
and  he  virtually  advises  them  not  to  cast  away  their  right, 
consecrated  by  the  usage  of  fifteen  centuries,  to  protest  against 
a  Pope  whom  they  dread  or  dislike.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  disregarding  Herr  Lorenz’s  disavowals,  and  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  really  learned 
work  is  that  the  German  Emperor,  as  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne  and  Otho,  should  assert  for  himself  the 
right  of  choosing  not  merely  the  bishops,  but  the  maker 
of  bishops,  and  that  the  Falck  laws  should  be  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  measures  still  more  audacious.  If  the  Catholic 
States  in  early  times,  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  com¬ 
paratively  powerless,  did  not  allow  his  election  to  pass  out  of 
their  hands,  how  much  more  expedient  is  it  to  control  the 
election  of  a  Pope  who  has  armies  in  all  States  and  with 
whom  all  Governments  must  deal  ?  It  is  interesting  and 
not  unimportant  to  know  that  there  is  a  race  of  politicians 
in  Germany  who  would  go  the  length  of  claiming  for  her 
a  share  in  the  Papal  election.  That  their  opinions  will 
ever  be  acted  upon  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  believe,  but 
that  men  prepared  to  go  so  far  will  recoil  from  supporting 
the  Falck  laws  to  the  bitter  end  is  little  probable.  We 


greatly  fear  that  there  is  arising  among  German  scholars  as 
well  as  soldiers  a  race  of  fanatical  patriots.  Some  Teutons 
have  actually  proposed  that  Prince  Bismarck  should  be  the 
next  Pope.  Poor  fellows  !  they  may  have  taken  too  much 
PapstwahL  J.  M. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MAN. 

The  Great  Ice-age,,  and  He  Relation  to  the  Antiquitv  of  Man.  By 
James  Geikie,  F.R.S.K,  F.G.S.  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey.^ 
Isbister  and  Co.  1874. 

Hutton,  the  founder,  or  at  least  one  of  the  contem- 
porary  founders  of  geology,  in  his  *  Theory  of  the  Earth,* 
published  in  1788,  thus  wrote :  **  The  mountains  have 
been  formed  by  the  hollowing  out  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
valleys  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  attrition  of  hard 
materials  coming  from  the  mountains.’*  In  his  *  Scenery  of 
Scotland,  viewed  in  connection  with  its  Physical  Geology,’ 
Mr  Archibald  Geikie  admirably  worked  out  this  theory  of 
his  great  countryman.  And  now,  in  the  work  before  us, 

^  The  Great  Ice-age,’  by  Mr  James  Geikie,  a  systematic 
account  is  given  of  that  Glacial  Epoch,  the  forces  of,  or 
derived  from,  which  were  the  chief  agents  in  hollowing 
the  valleys,  and  so  shaping  out  .the  main  features  of  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe.  In  order  to  convey  to  the 
reader’s  mind  a  more  vivid  impression  of  what  the  Glacial 
Epoch  really  was,  Mr  Geikie  saw,  and  rightly,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  some  sufficiently  large 
area  in  which  glacial  deposits  might  be  considered  as 
typically  developed.  His  work,  therefore,  may  be  described 
as  a  geological  history  of  glacial  and  post-glacial  Scotland, 
or  a  delineation  of  the  post-tertiary  geology  of  that  country. 
His  aim,  however,  throughout  has  been  to  indicate  the 
succession  of  climatal  changes  that  obtained  during  the 
Glacial  Epoch — not  in  Scotland  alone,  but  in  every  glaciated 
region  that  has  been  carefully  studied  by  geologists.  And 
though  open  to  criticism,  not  only  on  such  larger  questions 
as  that  of  the  effect  to  be  assigned  to  certain  astronomical 
changes,  or  supposed  changes,  but  also  on  such  smaller 
matters  as  some  very  slipshod  phrases—rconstantly,  for 
instance,  we  are  told  that  “a  succession  of  changes  transpire** 
— yet  we  may  congratulate  Mr  Geikie  on  having  done  his 
work  thoroughly  well,  and  heartily  recommend  his  book  to 
those  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  And  all 
ought  to  be  interested  in  that  subject.  For,  even  setting 
aside  its  intrinsic  scientific  interest,  it  has  an  extrinsic 
interest  of  the  most  important  kind,  from  its  direct  bearing 
on  our  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  Man ; 
hence,  on  our  whole  conception  of  Man’s  history ;  and 
hence,  on  our  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  that  philosophy  of  History  in  which  we  have 
been  educated  by  dogmatic  Christianity.  Let  me,  as  an 
incentive  to  and  preparation  for  the  reading  cf  the  work 
under  review,  briefly  state  those  general  facts  in  relation  to 
the  antiquity  of  Man  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
a  study  of  the  great  Ice-age ;  the  evidence  on  which  these 
facts  rest,  and  the  explanation  offered  by  our  author  of 
the  remarkable  break  or  hiatus  that  separates  the  earliest 
from  the  later  relics  of  primaeval  Man. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  fact  of  weapons  and 
ornaments  having  been  discovered,  which,  in  their  material 
and  workmanship,  indicate  very  different  degrees  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability,  the  ages  preceding  that  of  the  earliest 
known  civilisations  have  been  distinguished  as  the  Stone,  the 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron  Ages.  Recent  discoveries,  however, 
elsewhere  than  on  that  limited  area,  from  the  result  of 
research  in  which  this  theory  was  originally  derived,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  results  of  Dr  Schliemann’s  excavations  at  Troy, 
appear  to  present  it  in  the  light  rather  of  a  useful  provisional 
hypothesis,  than  of  a  theory  that  can  now  be  considered  as 
an  adequate  generalisation  of  all  the  facts.  And  though 
Mr  Geikie  apparently  adopts  this  theory,  he  at  the  same 
time  states  facts  which  make  the  propriety  of  it  more  than 
doubtful.  For,  as  he  points  out,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
Stone  Age,  not  only  are  the  relics  of  very  rude  workman¬ 
ship,  but  they  are  all  of  flint ;  while  in  the  second  period 
they  are  not  of  flint  only,  but  of  various  other  stones,  and 
they  are,  besides,  of  far  better  make ;  and,  further,  while 
there  is  an  evident  transition  from  the  second  period  of  this 
so-called  Stone  Age  to  the  Bronze,  and  thence  to  the  Iron 
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Age,  there  it  no  tnch  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
of  those  periods  confounded  together  under  the  common 
name  of  the  Stone  Age,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast 
gap  between  them.  Surely  if  the  Palseolithic  or  Old-stone 
and  the  Neolithic  or  New-stone  periods  are  thus  not  merely 
distinguished,  but  contrasted,  and  separated  besides  by  an 
immense  interval  of  time,  we  must  conclude  that  such  a 
distinction  is  but  a  way  of  saving  for  a  little  longer  the 
general  theory.  And  it  would  appear,  therefore,  desirable, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  more  fully  pointed  out,  to  distinguish 
these  great  cycles  in  the  history  of  man  as — First,  the 
primaeval  cycle  of  Animality,  of  which  we  have  the  relics 
in  the  rudest  fiint  weapons,  and  to  which  we  owe,  perhaps, 
the  first  domestication  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals: 
Then,  the  cycle  of  Creativity,  in  which  the  languages  from 
which  our  present  tongues  are  derived,  were  formed,  and  in 
which  those  immense  discoveries  were  made,  of  the  exulta¬ 
tion  at  which  we  have  an  example  in  that  most  interesting 
fragment  of  antediluvian  poetry,  which,  since  Herder,  the 
best  critics  interpret  as  the  song  of  Lamech  on  the 
invention  of  the  sword  by  his  son  Tubal  Cain — 

Adah  and  Zillah !  hear  roy  voice, 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech  give  ear  unto  my  speech  ; 

For  a  man  have  I  slain  for  smiting  me, 

And  a  youth  for  wounding  me  ; 

Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged. 

But  Lamech  seventy  and  seven — 

and,  finally,  our  present  cycle  of  Humanity  properly  so- 
called,  the  cycle  of  the  progressive  truthfulness  of  recorded 
thought,  or,  what  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  that,  the  cycle 
of  more  and  more  complex  social  organisations. 

The  beginning  of  this  third  cycle  of  Man’s  history  we 
cannot  as  yet  date  further  back  than  probably  about  the 
Sixth  Millennium  B.o.,  when  the  civilisations  of  the  Indus, 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile  valleys  would  appear  to  have 
originated.  For  this,  our  evidence  is  the  various  records  of 
thought — monuments,  inscriptions,  and  languages.  What 
is  the  evidence  on  which  we  can  affirm  the  immensely 
earlier  date  of  the  first  and  second  cycles?  Cavern 
and  river-deposits.  For  suppose  that,  as  in  Kent’s  Cavern, 
near  Torquay,  we  find  under  the  mould  a  layer  of 
stalagmite ;  under  this,  a  layer  of  red  cave-earth ;  under 
this,  another  layer  of  stalagmite ;  and  under  this  again,  a 
layer  of  mould ;  and  suppose  that  we  find,  as  in  fact  we  do 
here  find,  in  each  and  all  of  these  layers,  bones  of  animals, 
in  the  lower  layers,  of  extinct  animals,  and  along  with  these 
either  human  bones  or  human  implements ;  then,  as  these 
layers  of  stalagmite  are  formed  only  by  the  drip  of  water 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution ;  and  as  the  formation 
of  such  layers,  reaching  here  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
must,  even  at  the  quickest  rate,  be  exceedingly  slow,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  age  of  the  relics  found,  not  merely  in  the  lowest 
of  such  layers,  but  in  the  loam  under  such  lowest  layers  of 
stalagmite,  must  be  at  least  tens  of  thousands  of  years  old. 
And  similar  is  the  inference  from  river-deposits.  For 
suppose  we  find,  as  we  actually  do  find,  beds  of  gravel, 
unquestionably  the  products  of  river  action,  yet  occupying 
positions  on  hill-tops,  and  more  or  less  isolated  plateaux, 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  now  possible  river-floods ; 
then  wd  must  conclude  that  successive  gravel-deposits  mark 
the  successive  levels  occupied  by  rivers  as  they  slowly 
excavated  the  solid  rock  to  attain  their  lowest  bed ;  and 
suppose  we  find,  as  we  actually  do  find,  in  the  highest  and 
oldest  of  these  gravel-deposits,  human  relics ;  then,  when  we 
consider  the  immense  length  of  time  that  must  have  been 
occupied  by  the  river  in  hollowing  out  its  valley  and  work¬ 
ing  its  way  down  hundreds  of  feet,  it  scau’cely  needs  the 
farther  consideration  that  these  oldest  human  relics  are 
associated  with  bones  of  extinct  animals  to  convince  us  that 
these  ancestral  relics  have  lain  there  for  a  hundred  thousand 
years. 

But,  as  has  been  already  said,  not  only  are  the  relics  of 
the  Old-Stone  Age  more  rude  than  those  of  the  New  Stone 
Age,  and  all  of  flint  only,  but  there  is  no  transition  what¬ 
ever  observable  from  the  implements  distinctly  of  the  one, 
to  those  distinctly  of  the  other  age.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this?  The  question  is  by  us  more  particularly  worth 
examining  because  in  the  answer  to  it  must  be  chiefly  based 
our  separation  of  the  Old-Stone  from  the  New-Stone  Age, 
as  forming,  not  an  earlier  age,  but  an  earlier  cycle  of  Man’s 


history,  and  a  cycle  of  greater  length  probably  than  that 
formed  by  the  New-Stoae,  Bronze,  and  Irbn  Ages  together. 
The  answer  given  by  Mr  Geikie  “  is  simply  this — the  Pahel 
olithic  deposits  are  of  pre-glacial  and  inter-glacial  age  and 
do  not  in  any  part  belong  to  post-glacial  times.”  In  other 
words,  we  find  no  transition  from  Old-Stone  to  New-Stone 
relics,  because  “  they  are  separated  by  a  time  sufficient  for 
the  submergence  and  re-elevation  of  a  large  part  of  Europe 
and  a  very  considerable  change  of  climate.”  It  is  unneces* 
sary  here  to  state  the  facts  and  arguments  which  led  Mr 
Geikie  to  this  conclusion.  Suffice  it  to  note  that,  by  the 
discovery  last  year  of  a  human  bone  in  the  Victoria  Gave 
near  Settle,  Yorkshire,  direct  proof  was  obtained  that  Man 
had  actually  lived  in  ^gland  “prior  to  the  last  inter-glacial 
period.'*  For  the  deposit  from  which  the  bone  was  obtained 
is  overlaid  “  by  a  bed  of  stiff  glacial  clay,  containing  ice- 
scratched  boulders.”  And  the  meaning  of  this  fact  is  that 
Man  had  existed  previous  to  that  Greenland-like  condition 
of  England,  of  which  that  glacial  clay  and  these  ice- 
scratched  boulders  are  the  records. 

Thus,  apart  even  from  the  intrinsic  scientific  interest 
of  the  great  Ice  Age,  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  it 
has  an  extrinsic  interest  of  the  profoundest  character  in 
the  utter  revolution  which  the  study  of  it  effects  in 
all  those  conceptions  of  Man’s  history  usually,  as  yet, 
taught  as  part  of  “religion.”  The  reader  has  seen,  or  may 
find  in  this  volume,  pictures  of  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  of 
the  Arctic  and  of  the  Antarctic  Continents,  vast  ice-cliffs,  the 
terminations  of  glaciers,  great  seas,  plains,  or  plateaux  of  ice. 
Well,  such,  previous  to  the  time  that  Britain  was  peopled 
by  the  men  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  these  islands,  then  united  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  by  glaciers  extending  across  what  we  now  call  the 
British  or  German  Ocean.  At  a  rate  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  quicker  than  that  at  which  similar 
changes  now  take  place-— at  a  rate,  that  is,  hardly  appre¬ 
ciable  in  the  course  of  a  century,  or  even  of  centuries — 
these  vast  glaciers  at  length  wholly  disappeared.  After 
an  interval  of  time  probably  to  be  reckoned  only  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  years,  the  British  Islands  and  Northern 
Europe,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  last  cold 
period  sunk,  and  in  parts  at  least,  some  2,000  feet  below 
the  sea-level,  were  re-elevated,  and  re-appeared  free  of 
their  vast  glacial  covering.  Now  we  have  certain  evidence 
that  Man  existed  in  the  British  I  elands, 'then  part  of  the 
European  Continent,  daring  this  last  interglacial  period. 
This  period  was  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  witness  a 
complete  change  of  climate — to  see  no  more  the  arctic 
mammalia,  and  to  find  in  their  place  the  hippopotamus 
wallowing  in  the  rivers,  the  elephant  crashing  through 
the  forests,  and  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  hyssna  occupy¬ 
ing  the  caves  he  desired  for  his  own  habitation.  Nay,  we 
cannot  yet  say  how  often  such  alternations  of  cold  and 
warm  periods  were  repeated ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that 
palaeolithic  man  did  not  live  in  Britain  during  the  earlier 
warm  interval,  by  which  the  glacial  period,  that  preceded 
that  last  interglacial  period  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking,  was  itself  preceded.  Nay  more,  “it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  likely  ”  that,  even  in  times  prior  to  the 
Glacial  Epoch  itself,  and  prior  to  all  those  cold  and  warm 
periods  of  which  it  consisted,  Man,  in  the  half-animal 
half-human  shape  of  the  fabricators  of  the  oldest  flint 
implements,  already  struggled  for  existence.  One  reflection 
only  I  will  add.  If  such  is  the  antiquity  of  Man  s 
existence,  and  so  great  yet  so  slow  his  progress  to  a  nobler 
state  of  being,  surely  those  who  would  desire,  in  what 
infinitesimal  degree  may  be  possible  for  them,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  progress,  may  take  courage  from  the  assurance 
given  us  by  the  past,  that,  though  slow,  an  ever  more 
approximate  realisation  of  the  ideal  is  sure.  And  such  be 
our  moral  from  what  the  great  Ice  Age  reveals  to  us  of  the 
History  of  Man.  J.  S.  Stuabt-Glennie. 


RETROSPEOTITE  PAPERS.  L— SHAKESPEARE’S 

RIVAL. 

It  is  a  commonplace  remark  that  Fame  is  violently  unjust 
and  partial :  a  passionate  lover  and  a  deadly  enemy.  Those 
whom  she  loves,  she  loads  with  honour ;  she  will  hear  no 
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evil  of  them,  she  can  see  nothing  in  them  that  is  not  noble 
and  excellent ;  she  sets  up  their  figures  in  her  temple  in 
flawless  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  insists  that  all  the  world 
shall  see  them  as  they  appear  to  her  idolatrous  eye ;  she 
impatiently  seeks  to  destroy  all  record  of  their  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Towards  those  whom  she  hates,  her  passion  is  no 
less  impetuous  and  sweeping ;  she  exaggerates  their  faults, 
throws  contempt  on  their  good  works,  and  keeps  sadly 
maimed  and  diminished  figures  of  them  in  her  temple  as 
foils  to  the  noble  proportions  of  her  favourites.  Against 
the  partiality  and  injustice  of  this  imperial  and  imperious 
lady,  plain,  humble  Truth  is  constantly  striving.  Until  the 
later  centuries  the  contest  was  very  unequal.  Till  print¬ 
ing  came.  Truth  had  but  slender  and  uncertain  means  of 
preserving  any  trace  of  her  sober  judgments  of  great  men 
and  little.  Even  then,  so  powerful  was  her  rival  that  she 
had  no  course  but  to  hide  away  her  documents  in  hope  of 
better  days.  Of  late  these  better  days  would  seem  to  have 
come,  and  Truth  has  been  making  great  exertions  to  bring 
out  her  redressing  documents  from  their  hiding-places.  She 
has  filled  antiquarians  with  indefatigable  zeal;  she  has 
stimulated  publishers  to  restore  rare  and  locked-up  books  to 
free  and  open  circulation ;  she  has  collected  her  documents 
in  museums,  and  invited  anxious  inquirers  to  come  and  look 
at  them.  As  a  rival  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  in  this  country, 
she  has  set  up  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum. 

So  far  as  my  researches  have  gone  in  the  English  temple 
of  historical  truth,  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  that  the  violent 
attachments  of  Fame  have  been  groundless  and  capricious ; 
the  more  one  reads  of  those  whom  she  has  neglected,  the 
more  one  feels  bound  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  her 
greatest  names.  No  amount  of  reading  in  the  British 
Museum  would  convince  any  sane  man  that  the  Elizabethan 
age  produced  any  greater  dramatist  than  Shakespeare. 
What  we  find  is  that  the  partiality  of  Fame  has  attributed 
to  him  qualities  in  no  way  essential  to  his  greatness,  per¬ 
haps  even  qualities  inconsistent  with  it,  while  she  has 
jealously  deprived  his  contemporaries  of  merits  which  we 
might  safely  allow  to  them  without  for  a  moment  calling 
in  question  his  general  and  immeasurable  superiority. 
There  is  one  respect  in  particular  in  which  Fame  goes  counter 
to  Truth.  Fame  usually  succeeds  in  persuading  even  pro¬ 
fessed  and  deliberate  critics  that  the  great  man  and  his 
humbler  contemporaries  have  always  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  relations  that  they  hold  in  her  temple ;  that  the  great 
man  was  no  less  pre-eminent  in  his  own  age  than  she  has 
made  him  appear  to  posterity.  So  completely  has  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  this  delusion  that  we  all  act  upon  it 
unconsciously ;  very  few  of  us  would  admit  that  we  are 
thus  deceived  and  blinded,  and  there  are  very  few  that  do 
not  continually  form  erroneous  judgments  under  this 
delusion.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  the 
fact  that  though  nearly  every  one  of  Shakespeare’s  eminent 
contemporaries  has  been  argued  for  as  the  rival  poet  alluded 
to  in  his  sonnets,  nobody  has  mentioned  the  name  of  George 
Chapman,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  sonnets  and 
a  certain  neglected  poem  of  Chapman’s  together,  without 
being  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  the  man. 

There  are  nine  sonnets  (Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.)  in  which  Shakes¬ 
peare  expresses  his  jealousy  of  a  rival  in  his  friend’s  love. 
His  rival  is  a  learned  man  who  writes  with  golden  quill 
and  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed  ;  ”  and  Shake¬ 
speare  would  be  no  match  for  him  were  he  not  upheld  by 
his  friend’s  countenance  : — 

But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

Sonnet  78. 

0  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 

Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 

And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 

To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame  I 
But  since  your  worth,  wide  as  the  ocean  i^. 

The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 

My  saucy  bark  inferior  far  to  bis 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 

Sonnet  80. 

Now  there  were  many  learned  poets  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  learned  in  the  sense  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
not;  and  in  trying  to  make  out  who  this  rival  was,  we 
should  be  driven  back  upon  the  most  inconclusive  external 
evidence,  but  for  the  86th  sonnet,  in  which  there*are  several 
very  suggestive  circumstances.  It  runs  thus  : — 


Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  innearse. 

Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  ? 

I  Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 

;  Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 

I  No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

I  Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
!  Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence 

As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast : 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence: 

But  when  your  countenance  filled  up  his  line. 

Then  lacked  I  matter  :  that  enfeebled  mine. 

I  The  chaff  ”  in  these  lines  about  supernatural  assistance 
received  at  night  is  very  pointed,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
,  it  Mr  Gerald  Massey  declared  that  Marlowe,  with  his  evil 
fame  for  black  art,  must  be  the  rival,  although  Marlowe 
I  died  in  1593,  and  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  one 
'  of  Shakespeare’s  bonnets  was  written  by  that  date.  In 
George  Chapman’s  “  Sicm  i  v/erdf,  or  Shadow  of  Night  ” 
(published  1594),  Mr  Massey  might  have  found  a  much 
better  application  for  the  saucy  banter.  The  first  of  the 
two  hymns  in  that  volume  is  addressed  to  Night,  and 
the  poet  speaks  of  the  ancient  divinity  with  amazing 
rapture ; — 

Rich  tapered  sanctuary  of  the  blest, 

Palace  of  ruth,  made  all  of  tears  and  rest. 

To  thy  black  shades  and  desolation 
I  consecrate  my  life. 

He  calls  upon  all  nimble  and  aspiring  wits  to  join  with 
him  in  consecrating  their  whole  endeavours  to  Night :  he 
invites  them  to  detest  the  light :  Day  is  but  Night’s  drudgr : 
and — 

No  pen  can  anything  eternal  write 
That  is  not  steeped  in  humour  of  the  Night. 

It  is  not  merely  that  at  night  he  finds  the  silence  favourable 
to  study ;  he  prays  to  his  mistress  for  more  active  assist¬ 
ance.'  He  holds  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  we  knew  before  we  came  into 
this  world ;  and  he  is  eager  that  his  soul  should  rise  to  the 
court  of  Skill,  the  mother  of  Knowledge,  and  there  become 
possessed  of  all  secrets.  He  invokes  Night  to — 

Let  soft  sleep 

*  Binding  my  senses,  loose  my  working  soul 
That  in  her  highest  pitch  she  may  control 
The  court  of  Skill,  compact  of  mystery, 

Wanting  but  franchisement  and  memory 
To  reach  all  secrets. 

From  the  dedication  of  the  poem  to  Matthew  Roydon, 
we  learn  how  he  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  Skill.  After 
a  severe  objurgation  of  vulgar  searchers  after  knowledge,  he 
exclaims — “  Now  what  a  supererogation  in  wit  this  is,  to 
think  Skill  so  mightily  pierced  with  their  loves  that  she 
should  prostitutely  show  them  her  secrets,  when  she  will 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  by  others  but  with  invocation, 
fasting,  watching ;  yea,  not  without  having  drops  of  their 
souls  like  an  heavenly  familiar**  Here  was  a  very  proper 
object  for  Shakespeare’s  banter  about  the  affable  familiar 
ghost  and  its  nightly  intelligence,  and  the  aid  received 
from  spiritual  compeers  by  night  to  raise  his  verse  above  a 
mortal  pitch. 

These  are  the  most  striking  coincidences  between  Shake¬ 
speare’s  rival  and  Chapman,  but  they  correspond  also  in 
minor  particulars.  Chapman  was  eminently  a  learned  poet : 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  supreme  contempt 
of  the  illiterate.  In  his  dedication  of  Ovid’s  ‘  Banquet  of 
Sense,’  he  says  : — “  The  profane  multitude  I  hate,  and  only 
consecrate  my  strange  poems  to  those  searching  spirits, 
whom  learning  hath  made  noble  and  nobility  sacred.”  He 
also  says  That  Poesy  should  be  as  pervial  as  Oratory, 
and  plainness  her  special  ornament,  were  the  plain  way  to 
barbarism and  **  in  my  opinion  that  which  being  with  a 
little  endeavour  searched,  adds  a  kind  of  majesty  to  Poesy, 
is  better  than  that  which  every  cobbler  may  sing  to  his 
patch.”  This  proud  sail  must  have  offered  great  tempta¬ 
tions  to  a  good-humoured  shot  from  the  saucy  bark  of 
Shakespeare.  Chapman’s  verse  too  was  studiously  raised 
**  above  a  mortal  pitch.”  Part  of  his  prayer  to  Night  was — 

Then  let  fierce  bolts,  well  rammed  with  heat  and  cold. 

In  Jove’s  artillery  my  words  unfold. 

To  break  the  labyrinth  of  every  ear 

And  make  each  frighted  soul  come  forth  and  hear. 
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And  finally,  “  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse  **  applies 
veiy  obviously  to  Chapman’s  Alexandrines :  and  these 
Alexandrines  were  “  bound  for  the  prize  ”  of  Shakespeare’s 
patron.  I  may  in  another  paper  state  some  new  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  patron  or  friend  was  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  :  but  whether  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  Pembroke 
or  Southampton,  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  both 
these  noblemen  were  most  specially  appealed  to  in  Chap¬ 
man’s  dedicatory  sonnets  added  to  his  translation  of  twelve 
books  of  the  Iliad,  published  probably  three  or  four  years 
before  Shakespeare’s  sonnets.  In  substantially  identical 
terms.  Chapman  makes  Homer  call  upon  these  complete 
and  uncorrupted  heroes  to  aid  Prince  Henry  in  his  sacred 
expedition  against  Ignorance  and  Impiety. 

W.  Minto. 


witnout  extenuing  a  snock  to  Inaia,  and  our  most  remote 
Colonies  ;  a  shock  which  might  sever  them  from  the  mother 
country,  and  degrade  England  to  a  second  or  third-rate  Power 
in  Europe.”  A  shocking  prospect,  indeed. 

The  Disputed  Ojuestions  of  Beliefs  discussed  by  the  reverend 
gentlemen  whose  lectures  Dr  Dykes  has  edited,  are  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ^  the  Atonement^  Dr  Strauss's  Theory  of  the 
gospels,  and  Evolution.  The  lectures  are  ably  and  eloquently 
written,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  similar  series  of 
lectures,  published  last  year,  ran  rapidly  through  two 
editions.  They  are,  of  course,  more  calculated  to  edify  the 
faithful  than  to  convert  unbelievers  t)f  any  more  pronounced 
ty|)e  than  the  advanced  thinkers  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  in  country  tow  ns :  still,  they  are  honestly 
thought  out  and  vigorously  written.  The  odium  thedogicum 
is,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  the  Preface,  written  by  the 
venerable  editor.  This  odium  has  sadly  dwindled  in  these 
latter  days,  and  has  abandoned  its  sublime  threats  of  eternal 
fire  for  backbiting  imputations,  and  mild  and  comparatively 
harmless  attempts  at  sneering  and  scoffing.  Dr  Dykes  not 
only  repeats  the  familiar  sarcasm  that  freedom  of  thought  is 
affected  by  “  young,  bold,  and  free  minds,  or  those  who  desire 
to  be  thought  such,”  and  calls  it  “  the  intellectual  mods  to  be 
sceptical,”  but  goes  the  length  of  describing  Spiritualism  and 
Mormonism  as  misgrowths  of  superstition  or  abject  credulity, 
bred  by  the  sceptical  movement  of  which  the  chief  exponents 
are  Dr  Strauss,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
The  most  objectionable  part  of  Dr  Dykes’s  Preface  is  a 
passage  in  which  he  seems  to  argue  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
j  whole  of  his  own  creed  or  none.  “  All  truths,”  he  says,  “are 
members  one  of  another  ;  to  deny  one  leads  to  the  denial  of 
more.”  ‘‘Eirst  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  revelation 
goes  ;  next,  the  fact  of  revelation  itself ;  then,  all  that  clis- 
tin^ishes  Christianity  from  simple  Deism  ;  lastly,  even 
Deism  is  swallow’ed  up,  and  God  Himself  and  our  own 
immortality  denied.”  That  is  to  say,  whoever  does  not  accept 
Dr  Dykes’s  views  about  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  is  on 
the  high  road  to  Atheism.  This  is  not  far  short  of  Athana¬ 
sius,  though  the  expression  is  somewhat  milder.  It  would 
be  an  astonishing  proposition,  if  the  form  of  it  were  not  so 
common. 

Mr  Hales’s  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  Traveller  and  Deserted 
Village  is  accurate  and  scholarly,  but  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  dull,  and  prepared  with  most  unsteady  hold  of  any 
supposable  purpose.  From  the  price  and  the  get-up  of  the 
book,  and  the  insertion  among  the  notes  of  such  questions  as 
“  Parse  fire  here,”  What  is  meant  here  by  round  her  shore  I  ” 

“  What  part  of  sfieech  is  sterji  here  ?  ”  and  so  forth,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  intended  for  small  schoolboys.  In  these 
days  of  force-pump  education,  they  must  not  complain  if  they 
are  obliged  to  plod  by  daily  tasks  through  sixpennyworth  of 
all  the  multifarious  quotations,  allusions,  philological  chips 
and  antiquarian  scraps  that  occur  to  Mr  Hales  in  the  course 
of  a  laborious  study  of  two  light,  graceful,  genial  poems. 
What  has  Goldsmith  done  that  Mr  Hales  should-  associate 
him  in  the  youthful  mind  with  this  appalling  mingle-mangle 
of  scholastic  pickings  ?  It  is,  further,  a  fearful  retribution 
on  poor  Goldy  for  his  bad  political  economy  that  Mr  Hales 
should  have  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  little  school¬ 
boys  against  it  in  language  that  might  have  rolled  from  the 
pen  of  Samuel  Johnson  himself.  “Of  course,  it  is  true,” 
says  Mr  Hales,  “  that  no  political  arrangements,  however 
excellent,  can  secure  for  any  individual  citizen  immunity 
from  misery  ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  different  political  systems 
may  suit  different  peoples,  and,  further,  that  every  political 
system  has  its  special  dangers  ;  and  it  is  true,  again,  that 
w'hat  constitution  may  be  adapted  for  what  people  is  often 
a  question  of  the  profoundeat  difficulty  ;  it  is  true,  lastly,  that 
no  civil  constitution  relieves  anyone  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
it  from  his  own  proper  duties  and  responsibilities  ;  but  it  is 
assuredly  not  true  that  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between 
the  government  of  a  country  and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.”  Assuredly  not,  indeed ;  and  we  hope  that  all  little 
schoolboys  will  be  grateful  to  Mr  Hales  for  this  correction, 
and  for  his  generous  admission  that,  after  all,  “  fortunately 
one’s  enjoyment  of  the  poem  does  not  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  creed  it  j>rof esses.”  We  wish  them  much 
enjoyment  of  the  poem,  and  if  they,  like  good  little  boys,  get 
all  Mr  Hales’s  notes  by  heart,  and  keep  them  for  seven  years, 
they  may  find  them  useful. 

Mr  Frank  Baryett’s  Fantoccini  is  a  book  that  most  growm- 
up  folks  and  all  little  boys  would  find  more  enjoyable  than 
Mr  Hales’s  Goldsmith  ;  we  do  not  dare  to  say  more  useful. 
Goldy  himself  would  have  enjoyed  Fantoccini ;  and  he  could 
have  found  little  to  amuse  him  in  Mr  Hales,  though  doubtless 
he  might  have  learned  a  great  deal.  Mr  Barrett’s  name  is 
the  name  of  a  comic  actor,  of  at  least  provincial  celebrity  ; 
and  his  volume  of  comic  tales  is  dedicated  to  Mr  Lionel 
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Mr  Ackroyd  wrote  this  treatise  On  the  Present  Attitude  of 
Political  Parties  when  the  penumbra  of  the  General  Election 
was  projecting  over  the  late  Parliament,  and  his  prognos¬ 
tications,  he  says,  have  been  verified  by  that  election.  We 
recommeixl  the  work  as  an  excellent  manual  of  good  solid 
stolid  Whiggery.  It  requires  some  courage,  if  not  a  less 
noble  quality,  to  put  in  print  opinions  so  commonplace  ;  but 
one  is  always  gi'ateful  for  the  statement  of  representative 
views.  Mr  Ackroyd  laments  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  sets  himself  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  individual 
Advanced  Liberals  on  such  questions  as  Church  Disestablish¬ 
ment,  Hepublicanism,  Secular  Education,  the  Permissive 
Bill,  and  Trades  Unions.  His  treatment  of  the  Disestablish¬ 
ment  question  is  an  evidence  of  how  likely  he  is  to  reunite 
the  fragments  of  disrupted  Liberalism.  He  considers  it 
necessary  to  discuss  this  not  as  an  abstract  question,  but  in 
relation  to  the  History  and  Constitution  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  Iieavy  blow  which  he  apprehends  for  the  Constitution 
from  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  is  that  it  w'ould 
strike  at  that  noble  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  which 
provides  that  “  whoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  possession  of 
the  Crown  shall  join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  by  law  established.”  There  being  no  longer  any 
Church  of  England  by  law  established,  the  integrity  of  that 
sacred  Act  of  Settlement  would  be  broken  ;  a  hole  would  be 
bored  in  that  great  rampart  against  the  waves  of  In¬ 
fidelity,  Hepublicanism,  Jacobitisin,  and  what  not ;  and 
a  hole  once  being  bored,  and  the  horns  of  those  waves 
introduced,  the  whole  structure  might  be  trampled  beueath 
the  hoofs  of  the  swinish  multitude.  Further,  the  Church 
being  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  private  religious  community, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  sublime  ceremony  of  coronation  ?  If 
there  is  no  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  eyes  of  the 
State,  who  is  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  our 
monarch  ?  Are  the  nuptials  of  Britannia  with  her  sovereign 
to  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  nonconformist  marriage  before 
a  registrar  ?  But  that  is  not  the  only  depth  of  degradation 
which  Mr  Ackroyd  apprehends  for  “our  fatherland”  from 
disestablishment.  “  \V  ith  the  vast  emiiire  on  which  the  sun 
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Brough.  The  tales  do  not  disappoint  the  legitimate  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  from  these  preliminary  facts.  Mr  Barrett  is  un¬ 
deniably  clerer,  and  the  only  fear  he  need  entertaiu  is  that 
his  pages  prove  fatiguing  to  some  readers  from  excess  of  fun. 
All  but  one  or  two  of  Mr  Barrett’s  nine  tales  are  of  the 
nature  of  screaming  burlesques ;  and  they  are  written 
throughout  with  really  great  comic  power,  with  a  genuine, 
strong,  and  unflagging  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  It  may  be  bad 


general  wish  of  the  public  the  programme  of  the  last  Wagner 
concert  consisted  again  chiefly  of  selections  from  that  master’s 
operas.  Only  a  small  portion  at  the  beginning  of  the  concert 
was  allotted  to  two  compositions  bv  Hector  Berlioz,  the 
overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini ”  and  a  charmingly-simple 
p^toral  song  for  chorus,  "  L’adieu  des  Bergers  4  la  sainte 
Famille,”  from  "L’Enfance  du  Christ.”  The  overture  to 
"  Benvenuto  Cellini  ”  is  a  piece  of  brilliant  workmanship,  full  of 

n  S  a  S  a  ■Wa  ^  a  ft  «.  .« 


taste  on  our  part  to  enjoy  anything  so  boisterous  ;  but  we  esprit  and  orchestral  effects.  It  was  first  performed,  together 
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have  not  for  some  time  read  anything  more  fresh,  un¬ 
hackneyed,  and  irresistibly  laughable.  The  language,  too, 
has  a  reach  and  penetrating  vigour  that  lift  Mr  Barrett’s 
tales  above  mere  vulgar  attempts  at  comical  absurdity. 

The  most  Scotch  part  of  Tirelve  Scotch  Smgsj  by  Gordon 
Campbell  is  the  name  of  the  author.  His  dialect  has  been 
considerably  Anglicised,  and  is  not  much  better  as  Scotch 
than  what  sometimes  does  duty  as  such  in  the  comic  weeklies. 
The  sense  is  as  weak  as  the  dialect. 

I  love  her — she’s  awa’ — 

And  I  am  lone  and  dreary,  oh ; 

She  careth  not  at  a* 

For  me  though  she’s  my  dearie,  oh ! 

^  But  gin  the  simmer  come. 

The  winter  winds  will  weary,  oh. 

I'll  gang  to  mg  old  home 
And  then  ITl  see  my  dearie,  oh ! 

"  Oh !  ” 

There  is  nothing  above  commonplace  in  Mr  Shaw’s 
pleasing  verses  ;  but  he  is  young,  if  we  may  judge  from  one 
of  his  poems  being  addressed  "To  my  Father  on  his  Forty- 
ninth  Birthday.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Son^s  and  com  posed  by  the 

lute  Professor  Bankine  in  the  intervals  of  severer  studies,  are 
lively  sallies,  well  worth  preserving  in  a  collected  form — 
exceedingly  clever,  bright,  genial,  and  amusing.  We  have 
spoken  in  high  terms  of  two  volumes  of  short  tales  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  production  of  a  comic  actor  ;  these  effusions 
of  a  distinguished  man  of  science  ai*e  hardly  less  full  of  animal 
spirits.  Our  comedians  should  really  try  the  effect  of  a  course 
of  scientific  lectures  as  a  training ;  science  generally  seems  to 
have  a  moat  inspiriting  influence.  Professor  Rankine’Is  jeux 
cTesprit  are  well  printed,  handsomely  bound,  and  adorned 
witn  a  photograph  of  the  author.  The  Fables  are  illustrated 
by  a  lady,  who  enters  fully  into  the  humour  of  them. 

Science  in  its  pure  form  is  not  very  amusing  intrinsically, 
though  we  have  Kuowm  people  who  found  an  infinity  of  dry 
humour  in  Euclid.  But  though  Pure  Mathematics  may  not 
be  amusing,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  useful,  especially  when  you 
have  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr  Atkins’s  book  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  ) 
that  department,  and  embraces,  in  two  stages.  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  It  is  clearly 
printed,  well  arranged,  and  thorou^ly  suited  to  its  purpose. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

LAST  WAGNER  CONCERT. — FOURTH  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  Wagner  Society  finished  its  campaign  of  this  season 
by  an  interesting  and  numerously  attended  concert  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  13th.  During  its  short  existence  this  society 
has  succeeded  in  taking  a  promiuent  position  amongst  the 
best  concert-institutes  of  the  metropolis ;  with  regard  to  the 
attractiveness  of  its  programmes  and  to  the  precision  of  its 
orchestral  performances  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  dis¬ 
tanced  all  its  rivals.  In  a  certain  sense  the  Wagner  Society 
has  infused  new  zest  into  English  musical  life  in  general,  as 
may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  variegated  list  of  novelties 
which  even  that  strongest  advocate  of  conservatism,  the  old 
Philharmonic  Society,  introduces  or  at  leimt  promises  to 
introduce  into  its  programmes— a  peace-offering  to  the  spirit 
of  progress.  When  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  small 
band  of  enthusiastic  admirers  ventured  upon  the  formation  of 
a  Wagner  Society  their  immediate  aim  was  of  an  entirely 
prepiratory  miture,  that  is,  they  wished  by  means  of  their 
concerts  to  rouse  the  public  interest  for  an  eventual  perform¬ 
ance  of  Wagner’s  music-drama  on  the  stage.  During  the 
second  season  this  original  .purpose  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  introduction  into  the  pro^ammes  of  sucli 
works  as  seemed  to  bear  out  or  show  an  aJffinity  to  the  theories 
and  artistic  deeds  of  Wagner  himself.  The  latter  tendency 
has  found  little  encouragement  amongst  the  public,  who  per¬ 
sistently  clamoured  for  Wagner  and  nothing  but  Wagner,  not 
perceiving  that  in  this  way  the  existence  of  the  Society  itself 
would  be  seriously  endangered ;  for,  if  the  selections  of  the 
great  German  masters’  dramas  are  to  form  the  prominent 
features  of  the  Wagner  concert,  these  concerts  tliemselves 
will  be  an  anachronism  as  soon  as  the  desired  goal  of  a  stage 
performance  has  once  been  achieved.  In  accordance  wdth  this 


-  with  the  opera  to  which  it  belongs,  at  Paris  in  1838,  but 
,  proved  a  complete  failure,  owing  most  likely  to  the  feeling  of 
3  animosity  which  the  bold  innovations  of  Berlioz  excited 
amongst  critics  and  musicians.  When  revived  bv  Liszt  at 
^  Weimar  it  met  with  signal  success,  but  since  then  it  has  shared 
^  with  most  of  its  composer’s  other  works  the  fate  of  undeserved 
^  oblivion.  It  was  more  with  a  view  of  doing  justice  to  the 
neglected  aspirations  of  a  great  mind  than  because  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  close  relationship  between  him  and  Wagner  that 
Berlioz  has  been  I'epeatedly  introduced  into  the  pr^ramnies 
of  these  concerts.  Calling  Berlioz  the  French  Wagner  ” 
(as  certain  contemporary  critics  are  prone  to  do)  can  only 
proceed  from  an  equal  ignorance  or  misapprehension  of  the 
works  of  both  these  masters.  Berlioz  is  the  Fre.uch  repre¬ 
sentative  of  musical  romanticism,  and,  as  such,  connected  with 
the  contemporary  movement  in  literature  known  by  the  same 
name.  The  “elective  affinity”  between  him  and  Victor  Hugo 
is  undeniable  and  must  be  looked  for  deeper  than  in  the  fan- 
I  tastic  eccentricities  and  breaches  of  the  established  form 
,  common  to  both.  It  is  true  that  Beethoven’s  gigantic  works, 
with  their  deep  poetic  import,  were  of  considerable  influence 
on  Berlioz’s  mode  of  utterance.  But,  in  accordance  with 
the  aversion  of  his  national  character  to  indistinct  ideal 
'  notions,  he  soon  began  to  condense  the  poetical  essence  of  his 
inspirations  into  the  tangible  forms  of  an  actual  story,  and  in 
this  way  became  the  father  of  what  is  generally  called  pro¬ 
gramme-music.  And  how  essentially  this  music,  as  descriptive 
of  actual  events,  differs  from  the  purely  emotional  rendering 
of  the  “poetic  idea”  attempted  by  Wagner  we  have  quite 
lately  pointed  out  to  our  readers.  The  works  by  Wagner 
performed  at  the  last  con  cert  were  : — Introduction,  Act  Third, 
Quiiitett,  Act  Third,  from  “Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurn- 
berg  ;  ”  Introduction,  Act  Third,  Nuptial  Chorus,  Act  Third, 
Elsa  to  Ortrud ;  “  Du  aermste  kannst  wohl  nie  ermessen,” 
from  “  Lohengrin ;  ”  Spinnerlied  from  “  Der  fliegende  Hol¬ 
lander  ;  ”  Introduction  and  Close  (Isolde’s  death)  from 
“Tristan  und  Isolde,”  and  Kaisermarsch,  with  chorus.  New 
amongst  these  were  only  the  quintette  from  the  “  Meister- 
singer”  and  Elsa’s  address  to  Ortrud,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
duet  of  Elsa  and  Ortrud  with  the  omission  of  the  contralto 
part,  w'hich  consists  only  of  occasional  interjections  unessen¬ 
tial  to  the  flow  of  a  beautiful  melody.  It  was  rendered  by 
Mdme  Otto-Alvsleben,  who  also  took  the  leading  part  in  the 
quintett,  being  assisted  ^  Mdlle  Helene  Arnim  and  Messrs 
Lane,  Elmenhorst,  and  Wharton.  The  effect  of  this  perform¬ 
ance,  however,  was  anything  but  harmonious,  the  voices  of 
the  other  singers  not  being  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
powerful  soprano  of  the  accomplished  German  prima  donna. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  (old)  Philharmonic  Society  con¬ 
tained  two  dibuts  and  one  novelty.  Herr  Gustav  Walther, 
of  Vienna,  a  well-known  German  tenor,  sang  recitative  and 
aria  from  Mozart’s  “  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  SeraiU*  His 
voice  is  rich  and  powerful ;  but  its  effect  is  frequently  marred 
by  that  hereditary  evil’  of*  the  German  school,  imperfect 
vocali..  .tion.  With  the  exception  of  Heir  Stockhausen,  we 
scarcely  know  of  a  German  singer  whose  voice  is  entirely  free 
from  the  admixture  of  gutturid  sounds.  Owing  most  likely 
to  his  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  the  public  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  sufficiently  Herr  Walther’s  intelligent  and  occa¬ 
sionally  truly  passionate  rendering  of  Mozart’s  beautiful 
melody.  The  German  singer  was  followed  by  a  Spanish  vio¬ 
linist,  Senor  Sarasate.  He  introduced  Concerto  in  F,  for  violin 
with  orchestra,  op.  20,  by  M.  E.  Lalo.  We  confess  our  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  nineteen  or  more  other  works  of  this  apparently 
French  composer  ;  neither  were  we  much  enlightened  by  the 
remark  of  the  programme  that  he  “  has  been  for  some  years 
practising  the  art  of  musical  composition.”  Judging  by  this 
one  specimen,  we  should  conclude  him  to  be  a  pupil  or  at  least 
admirer  of  Berlioz,  which  would  account  for  the  brilliant 
effects  of  instrumentation  with  which  his  work  abounds. 
With  Berlioz  he  also  shares  a  certain  spasmodic  way  of 
phrasing,  which  is  frequently  injuiious  to  the  development  of 
nis  melodies.  Of  the  three  movements  of  his  concerto  by 
the  most  important  in  size  and  workmanship  is  the  first.  The 
entrance  of  the  solo  instrument  with  the  theme  in  F  minor  is 
both  original  and  beautiful.  The  second  movement  is  a 
Romance,  justly  described  the  programme  as  of  a  “  Pas¬ 
toral  ”  character ;  its  colouring  seems  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  unless  (as  we  presume)  it  is  descriptive 
of  an  episode  or  particularly  strong  impression  at  the 
composer’s  life.  The  last  movement  is  by  far  the 
least  satisfactory  of  the  three,  owing  to  the  weak- 
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while  she  gazes  sadly  on  a  moss-grown  gravestone.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  is  very  miietly  submitted,  and  the  sentiment  is  in  no  way 
overdone.  C.  W.  Herbert’s  sheep  in  “  Returning  to  the  fold ’’ 
(1,365),  are  almost  as  good  as  those  of  A.  !^nheur;  but 
the  pinky  clouds  against  which  they  are  set  look  crude  if 
gazed  at  immediately  after  such  pictures  as  “The  Coast  of 
New  Jersey,”  or  “The  first  resting  place  and  the  last.”  F.  H. 
Christie,  in  “Port  Meudwy,  Cardigan  Bay ”  (1,384),  may  not 
yet  have  attained  to  the  brilliancy  of  Mr  Brett,  but  he  has 
much  of  his  untiring  industry  and  intelligent  comprehension 
of  what  he  sees.  Adherence  to  literal  fact,  however,  in  its 
every  detail  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  proper  rendering 
of  a  landscape,  any  more  than  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
translating  of  a  poem.  A.  Wust’s  “  American  Forest  scene” 
(1,397),  with  the  deer  watching  from  their  covert  the  distant 
boat  being  rowed  across  the  moonlit  lake,  helps  to  illustrate 
our  meaning.  There  is  no  attempt  at  literal  detail,  yet  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  is  fully  grasped.  £.  Gill  and  J.  W.  Oakes, 
to  our  mind,  hit  the  happy  mean,  the  former  in  his  splendid 
picture  of  the  “  Falls  of  Clyde”  at  Stonebyres  (1,399),  and 
the  latter  in  “The  Shrimper’s  broken  net”  (1,405).  The 
colouring  in  this  picture  is  very  fine,  and  the  water  in  both, 
each  after  its  kind,  is  the  result  of  close  observation  and  much 
manipulative  experience.  W.  B.  Morris  has  a  very  fine 
evening  effect  on  •*  Campbeltown  I^h  ”  (1,420).  The  manner 
in  which  he  has  utilised  the  fishing  yawl  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  with  its  tall  masts  and  dark-brown  sails,  is  very 
telling  as  regards  both  the  composition  and  the  colour  of  the 
picture.  “  Rough  weather  in  the  open  Mediterranean  ” 
(1,409)  deserves  notice  for  its  bold  painting,  and  also,  we  have 
no  doubt,  for  its  truth  to  nature ;  but  it  is  sadly  deficient 
in  interest  to  the  ordinary  spectator.  In  this  respect  F.  W. 
Hulme  comes  much  nearer  to  popular  requirements  in  his 
“Ins  and  outs  of  a  Welsh  river”  (1,408). 

John  Forbes-Robektson. 


ness  of  the  principal  theme,  which  in  trying  to  be 
original  liecomes  wild  and  incoherent.  Senor  Sarasate’s 
powers  of  execution  are  quite  commensurate  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  him.  His  technique 
is  veiT  considerable,  and  his  rendering  shows  feeling  and 
thought ;  but  there  is  something  violent  about  his  playing 
which  betrays  the  want  of  artistic  harmony  and  repose. 
Both  the  performer  and  the  composition  were  favourably 
received  by  a  numerous  audience.  As  other  interesting 
items  of  the  programme  we  mention  Mozart’s  Symphony  in 
G  minor  and  Beethoven’s  in  F,  No.  8. 

Fbanz  Hueffeb. 


ART. 

THE  ROTAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[Fourth  Notice.] 

Hitherto  on  passing  the  turn-stile  we  have  walked  to  the 
left ;  let  us  on  the  present  occasion,  by  way  of  change,  turn 
to  the  right.  On  referring  to  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the 
catalogue,  visitors  will  find  they  are  in  Gallery  No.  X.,  and 
on  looking  round  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  favours  of 
the  hanging  Committee  have  been  very  fairly  distributed,  and 
that  the  names  of  the  artists,  if  not  always  their  pictures,  are 
as  notable  as  any  in  the  Exhibition. 

“  Prayer,”  a  mood  into  which  Mr  Frith  rarely  falls — on 
canvas  we  mean—is  very  sweetly  realised  in  No.  1,.331.  The 
devotional  expression  of  the  lady’s  face,  which  we  see  in 
profile,  and  which  is  most  careiullv  modelled  throughout, 
show's  the  artist’s  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  side  of  our 
nature,  and  prepares  us  for  that  tender  display  of  it  in 
“  Blessing  the  little  children  ”  which  adorns  Gallery  No.  HI. 
Mr  Millais  also  would  give  expression  to  the  mood  senti¬ 
mental,  and  does  it  very  effectively  too.  This  young  lady  in 
blue  shawl  and  white  dress  sitting  listlessly  by  the  circular 

iiond  with  her  bonnet  in  her  lap  is  evidently  lost  in  her  “  Day 
)ream  ”  (1,432).  If  such  a  mental  attitude  is  habitual  to  the 
lad^  her  portrait  becomes  doubly  dear  to  her  friends,  and,  as 
a  pictorial  representation  of  a  passing  mood,  interesting  to 
Straders.  The  Academician’s  great  figure  picture  of  course 
is  “  The  North-west  Passage  ”  (320),  which  occupies  the  same 
place  of  honour  on  the  south  wall  of  the  great  room  as  Mr 
Frith’s  “  Procession  of  our  Lady  of  Boulogne,”  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  occupies  on  the  north  wall.  With  the 
view  of  contrasting  the  methods  of  the  two  men — the  master¬ 
ful  and  often  defiant  brush-work  of  Millais,  and  the  smooth 
painting  and  conscientious  modelling  of  Frith — the  visitor 
could  scarcely  do  better  than  go  first  to  “  A  Day  Dream  ”  and 
then  to  “  Prayer.”  Let  him  but  take  reasonable  time,  and 
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by  the  late  John  Phillip,  K.A.,  and  the  other,  “  Whereon  he 
died  for  us,”  is  from  the  pencil  of  P.  R.  Morris,  the  gifted 
painter  of  **  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross 

Mr  Wills  has  completed  a  tragedy  of  which  the  hero  is 
the  second  Buckingham.  It  will  be  produced  at  the  Lyceum. 

Herr  Johann  Strauss,  the  celebrated  conductor  and  waltz- 
composer,  has  written  an  opera  boufFe  based  on  La  SSveil- 
lorif  which  is  now  being  performed  at  Vienna  with  great 
success. 

It  has  been  wondered  of  late  why  Madame  Patti  had 
altogether  forsaken  the  Parisian  public.  It  turns  out  that 
the  gifted  songstress  asks  of  M.  Strakosch  a  nightly  fee  of 
250?.,  whereas  the  Paris  Theatre  Italien,  whi^  is  small, 
can  only  yield  a  maximum  of  500?.  It  becomes  really  unplea¬ 
sant  to  think  of  ^the  future  exigences  of  noted  singers. 
Surely  all  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Madame  Patti ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Malibran 
and  Sontag  were  content,  at  their  best,  with  2,000?.  a  year. 

Under  its  new  form,  Offenbach’s  Orphke  aux  Enfa's  has 
reached  its  hundredth  night  at  the  Paris  Gait^. 

For  the  first  time  for  five  years,  M.  Faure  is  announced 
for  Monday  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  in  the  character 
of  Guillaume  Tell,  one  of  his  most  famous  impersonations. 

A  considerable  number  of  French  and  English  critics  have 
gone  to  Milan  to  hear  Verdi’s  mass  in  honour  of  Manzoni, 
which  was  to  be  performed  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  Mantua  vase,  which  was  left  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  to  the  town  of  Geneva,  as  well  as  Mary 
Stuart’s  seal,  has  been  returned  to  the  family  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  authorities 
of  Geneva. 

M.  de  Villemessant,  the  editor  of  the  Figaro^  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  publishing  in  the  pages  of  his  journal,  under  the  title 
of  “Memoirs  of  a  Journalist,”  a  series  of  papers  which 
cause  a  great  deal  of  scandal,  owing  to  the  revelations  he 
makes  regarding  many  Parisian  notabilities,  and  the  free 
ventilation  of  strictly  confidential  letters  addressed  to  him 
at  different  times.  A  letter  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Figaro 
alleges,  was  addressed  to  him  by  M.  Thiers  at  the  time  of  the 
Barodet  election  is  much  commented  on,  and,  if  true,  will 
SOW’  mischief  between  the  Republican  party  and  Vhomme 
eminent. 

An  interesting  w’ork,  by  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  Histoire  cCun 
Seigneur  Vinitien  au  XVI”^^  Siechf  has  been  published  in 
Paris  this  week.  M.  Lemerre,  the  publisher,  has  also 
issued  a  new  poem,  Le  Sang  de  la  Coupe,  which  comes  fiom 
the  pen  of  M.  Theodore  de  Banville.  I 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

As  we  anticipated  last  week,  the  agricultural  dispute  has 
now  been  settled  so  far  as  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  concerned, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  circumstance  will  shorly  lead 
to  similar  arrangements  in  the  other  locked-out  districts.  On 
Wednesday  last  Mr  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  and  Mr  Dixon,  I 
M.P.,  had  an  interview  with  the  Committee  of  the  Lincoln-  ' 
shire  Farmers’  Association  at  Lincoln,  thirty  farmers  being  | 
present.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  with  entire  ■ 
unanimity  : — “  That  the  agricultural  labourers’  strike  and  ' 
farmers’  lock-out  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  be  withdrawn  ' 
simultaneously  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  day  of  May  inst.,  so 
that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  resumption  of  work 
on  the  following  Monday  morning. — Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Farmers’  Association,  C.  M.  Rainby,  chairman. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’ 
Union  and  the  Lincoln  and  Neighbouring  Counties  Labour 
League,  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  G.  Dixon,  M.P.”  It  was  also 
resolved  that  a  bill  containing  the  above  resolution  shall  be 
posted  through  the  country  on  Thui-sday  morning.  The 
advantage  of  local  committees  of  conciliation  was  then  fully 
discussed.  It  was  considered  to  be  too  important  a  subject, 
involving  too  many  details,  to  be  then  decided,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  :  —  “  Without 
pledging  this  committee  to  the  principle  of  a  Board  of 
Conciliation,  and  especially  without  expressing  an  opinion  for 
members  who  are  not  present,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
the  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  future  consideration.” 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  3?.  135.  fie?., 
collected  on  behalf  of  the  locked-out  labourers  on  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Mark-lane,  by  “  A.  N.”  who  adds— “  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  my  surprise  and  regret  that 
Mr  Arch  should  not  have  thought  fit  to  issue  an  explanation 
in  justification  of  his  refusal  to  speak  at  a  meeting  because 
Mr  Odger  was  expected  to  address  it.” 

We  believe  that  in  the  event  of  the  Government  bringing 
in  an  Inclosure  Bill,  Mr  Fawcett  will  meet  the  motion  for  the 


second  reading  with  an  amendment,  pledging  Parliament  to 
refuse  fresh  powers  of  inclosure  until  a  general  revision  of 
i  the  existing  law.  Should  this  amendment  be  defeated.  Sir 
i  Charles  Dilke  will  sub8e(|ueutly  move  a  resolution  requiring 
j  that  evidence  be  taken  in  each  particular  case  of  proposed 
I  inclosure  ;  and  resistance  will  be  offered  at  every  stage  to 
^  any  measures  pressed  forward  in  neglect  of  these  conditions. 

The  following  metropolitan  members  voted  with  the  Noes, 
in  opposition  to  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor’s  motion  on  Tuesday  last : 
— Colonel  Beresford,  Mr  Boord,  Sir  T.  Chambers,  Mr  W. 
Gordon,  Mr  J.  Holms,  Mr  J.  G.  Hubbard,  MrSv.  M’ Arthur, 
Mr  C.  T.  Ritchie,  Mr  Samuda,  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Mr 
Philip  Twells.  Amongst  the  other  members  who  voted  a^inst 
the  motion  were  Mr  Disraeli,  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mr  Hors- 
man,  Mr  Cross,  Mr  W.  P.  Adam,  Mr  W,  E.  Baxter,  Sir  C. 
Adderley,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  Mr  Coope, 
Mr  G.  Hardy,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Lord  J.  Manners,  Mr  Mun- 
I  della.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Viscount  Sandon,  and  Mr 
Russell  Gurney.  Mr  Edward  Jenkins  was  unavoidably  pre¬ 
vented  from  voting  against  the  motion. 

A  VERT  noteworthy  event  occurred  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the 
opening  of  the  “  City  Temple,”  erected  on  Holborn  Viaduct  for 
the  congregation  of  Dr  Parker.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided, 
and  Dean  Stanley  delivered  an  important  address,  dwelling 
upon  the  duty  of  recognising  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between 
religious  communions  of  every  shade.  The  boldness  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster’s  liberalism  has  never  been  more  sig¬ 
nally  exemplified  than  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Reformers’  Union,  yesterday  week,  a 
severe  censure  was  passed  on  Mr  Lowe  for  his  vote  on  the 
County  Franchise  Bill ;  and  another  resolution  was  directed 
against  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr  Goschen,  and  other 
members  of  the  late  Government  who  were  in  the  House 
during  the  debate,  and  who  abstained  from  voting. 

Notice  of  a  reduction  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  15  per 
j  cent.,  making  a  total  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  within  two 
j  months,  was  given  to  the  colliers  of  the  Middleton,  Oldham, 
Ashton,  and  surrounding  districts,  last  week. 

The  chief  features  of  interest  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society,  presided  over  by  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton,  were  a  speech  by  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  on  the 
Indians  of  Rupert’s  Land  ;  some  trenchant  remarks  by  Mr 
Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,  on  the  abuses  of  the  Coolie  system  in 
the  Mauritius  ;  and  a  plea  put  forwanl  by  Mr  Halliburton 
(son  of  the  author  of  ‘Sam  Slick’)  for  the  more  general 
adoption  of  the  Canadian  mode  of  dealing  with  native  races. 
The  report,  which  excited  great  interest,  presented  a  complete 
view  01  native  questions  throughout  the  British  empire. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Fridat  Evening,  5  p.m. 

The  demand  for  discount,  both  at  the  Bank  and  in  the 
open  market,  has  this  week  been  more  limited,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  money.  The 
rates  therefore  have  receded  a  little,  and  are  now  3^  to  3£ 
per  cent,  for  good  three  months’  bills.  An  early  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  discount  is  anticipated  in  most  quarters. 

The  return  of  the  Bank  of  England  this  week  is  again 
decidedly  favourable,  there  being  both  an  important  increase 
in  the  Reserve  and  a  decrease  in  the  Liabilities.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  now  amounts  to  41  per 
cent.,  being  an  addition  of  3^  per  cent,  in  strength  this  week. 

The  sudden  return,  after  rather  long  depression,  to  buoy¬ 
ancy  in  some  departments  and  firmness  as  regards  others,  has 
been  followed  tnis  week  by  dulness  and  in  some  instances 
by  serious  depression  in  prices.  This  latter  has  been  observ¬ 
able,  naturally,  in  those  Securities  which  have  lately  parti¬ 
cipated  freely  in  the  favourable  movement,  and  has  been 
forwarded  by  rumours  of  coming  new  loans  and  fresh  issues. 
For  instance,  last  week  Egyptian  and  Turkish  were  most 
buoyant,  and  in  great  demand,  while  now  it  is  understood 
that  Turkey  is  anxious  to  contract  another  Loan  in  this 
Market,  and  that  the  second  issue  of  the  Egyptian  Loan  of 
1873  is  to  be  made  immediately.  Under  these  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  unexpected  news  of  the  resignation  of  the 
French  Ministry,  which  at  once  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
all  French  Securities,  besides  creating  an  uncertain  feeling  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  the  transactions  in  the  Foreign  Stock 
‘Market  this  w’eek  have  resulted  in  a  general  though  not 
extensive  fall.  The  Railway  Market  has  fluctuated  between 
a  steady  tone  and  a  downward  tendency.  The  decrease  in 
the  traffic  return  of  the  North-Eastern  Compaq  (the  first  of 
the  year,  and  entirely  due  to  the  strike  in  the  Cleveland  dis¬ 
trict)  was  followed  by  depression  for  the  moment,  but  there 
being  a  scarcity  of  Stock  in  the  Market  at  the  present  prices, 
quotations  have  not  suffered  severely.  With  regard  to  North- 
Eastern  Stock,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  good  and  cheap  in- 
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vestment,  and  one  tbat  will  before  long  retarn  a  good  profit  to 
the  investor.  -  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  Canadian 
Eailwav  Securities  have  all  been  depressed,  there  being  little 
demand,  but,  amongst  the  last>meutioned.  Grand  Trunk  Pre¬ 
ferences  retain  comparative  firmness,  whilst  Great  Western 
Shares  have  receded.  Foreign  Bail  way  Shares  have  been  firm, 
at  a  moderate  advance.  Colonial  Government  Securities,  and 
United  States  Government  Stocks,  continue  firm,  the  former 
at  the  recent  rise.  The  obligations  of  the  Varna  and  Otto¬ 
man  Railways  maintain  their  price,  it  being  considered  that 
if  Turkey  succeed  in  raising  a  new  Loan  here,  her  obligations, 
80  long  postponed,  to  the  railway  comp.'inies  will  have  to  be 
faithfully  discharged.  Telegraph  Securities,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  depressed,  and  in  Anglo-American  con¬ 
siderable  fluctuation  has  taken  place,  owing  to  various 
speculative  rumours.  Bank  Shares,  without  exception, 
remain  firm,  with  an  ii^ortant  improvement  in  National 
Provincial  of  England.  This  Bank  intends  to  issue  shortly 
some  new  capital,  and  though  it  is  to  be  issued  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  at  a  premium  of  loT.,  there  will  then  be  left  a  wide 
margin  of  profit  to  those  to  whom  it  is  allotted.  This 
explains  the  cause  of  the  iwent  rise. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  firm  all  the  week  at  a  further 
rise,  which  with  the  present  prospects  of  the  Money  Market 
may  continue.  The  Financier^  referring  to  the  rise,  says: — 
“  It  must  never  be  omitted  from  calculation  that  there  is  no 
new*creation  of  Stock  going  forward  as  against  the  incessant 
demand  for  Trusts  and  other  investments.”  The  quotations 
this  evening  are  93^  to  93§  for  money  and  the  account, 
which  is  a  rise  of  |  per  cent,  from  last  week. 

The  directors  of  the  City  of  St  Petersburg  New  Water¬ 
works  Company,  Limited,  invite  subscriptions  for  10, 000 
shares  of  20^.  each  in  that  undertaking,  which  is  established 
to  supply  a  portion  of  the  City  of  St  I'etersburg  with  water, 
under  a  concession  granted  for  forty  years  by  the  Munici¬ 
pality.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
guaranteed  by  the  contractors  until  the  completion  of  the 
works,  which  are  to  be  in  full  operation  by  October  1875. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  calling  special  attention  to 
the  names  attached  to  the  prospectus,  and  to  the  prospect 
the  Company  possesses  of  being  acquired  by  the  Municipality, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Berlin  Waterwork  Company  has 
been  ac<iuired  by  the  local  government  of  that  city,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  shareholders.  The  list  closes  to-day  for  London 
a}>plications,  and  on  Tuesday  next  for  those  from  the  eountry. 

The 'Railway  Debenture  Trust  Company,  Limited,  invite 
subscriptions  for  Five  per  Cent.  Debentures,  to  be  issued  at 
97  per  cent.  The  Debentures  are  secured  on  high  class  rail¬ 
way  mortgages  and  debenture  Stocks,  and  will  be  redeemable 
by  annual  drawings  in  fifty-one  years,  at  IKM.,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  sinking  fund  equal  to  i  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Amongst  the  directors  of  the  Company  are  the  Chairman  of 
the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  the  South-Eastern  Com¬ 
pany,  and  other  equally  well-known  names. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  Midland  has  improved  |  per 
cent.  ;  Great  Western  and  Sheffield  Deferred,  J  ;  Chatham 
and  Dover,  §  ;  Sheffield  Ordinary  and  South-Eastern  Deferred, 
J  ;  and  .North-Western,  ^  per  cent.  But  Great  Northern 
“  A  ”  has  fallen  ;  Metro|)olitan  District  and  North- 
E;i3tern,  ^  ;  North-British,  g  ;  and  Great  Eastern  and  Great 
AVestern,  ^  per  cent,  on  the  week.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  951;  Great  Eastern,  46j ;  Great  Northern,  138; 
ditto  “A,”  154i;  Great  Western,  1221;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  145i  ;  Brighton,  80| ;  North  Western,  148J  ;  South  Western, 
112;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21g1;  Midland,  13U|  ;  Metropolitan, 
6lf;  Metropolitan  District,  25;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  70 ;  ditto  Deferred,  38;  North  British,  63;  North  Eastern, 
1664;  South  Eastern,  1114;  ditto  Deferred,  96. 

In  Foreign  Stocks,  Egyptian  of  1862,  has  risen  h  percent.  ; 
Turkish  of  1858,  3  ;  ditto  1854  and  1863,  Uruguay,  Egyptian 
1864,  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy,  and  ditto  ditto  Nine  per 
cent,  1 ;  Italian  of  1861,  ^  ;  Mexican,  f  ;  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes,  J  ;  and  Spanish,  J  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand 
Turkish  Treasury  Bonds  have  declined  4j  per  cent.  ;  ditto 
Six  per  cents,  of  1871,  3J  ;  ditto  of  1869  and  Egyptian  of 
1873,  3§  ;  ditto  of  1868,  3^ ;  ditto  Khedive,  2| ;  Chilian  of 
1870,  and  the  Paraguay  I^an,  2;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents, 
If;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,, 1865,  and  the  Japan  Loans,  14; 
Peruvian  of  1872,  11 ;  Brazilian  of  1865  and  Russian  of 
1862,  1;  Peruvian  of  1870,  Brazilian  of  1871,^;  and 
French  Five  per  Cents.,  4  per  cent.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,  97  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  79  xd ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  67} ;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  90 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
99,  ditto  1871,  994 ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  89 ; 
ditto  1873,  884  J  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  91  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  28 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  1872,  26 ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  103;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  87;  ditto  1864,  97;  ditto  1868,  79; 
ditto  English,  1873,  688  ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  90;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  105;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  73;  Entre 


Rios,  99;  French  Defence,  1011;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  1871 
and  1872,  93t ;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  694;  Honduras 
Railway  Loan,  9;  ditto,  1870,  9;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents. 
71  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  66;  ditto  Tobacco,  97 .  ditnl 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  66 ;  ditto  State  Domain  99^ 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  1044;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents. ’95.’ 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  17|;  ditto,  1864,  8;  Moorish ’Five 

P;r  Cents.,  994 ;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  17;  ditto  1872  15  • 
eruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  724;  ditto  1872,  60| ;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  IOO4;  ditto  1872,  100;  ditto  Scrip,  I873 
8  pm.;  Charkof  Azof,  99  ;  ditto  Nicolai,  83  ;  ditto  Orel,  99* 
Domingo,  13;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  81 ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  19  15-16;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  81  ;  ditto  National 
Land,  68  ;  Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  106;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents 
1854,  90  ;  ditto,  1858,  65  ;  ditto  1862,  70 ;  ditto  1863,  66 ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  461;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  654;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  64 ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  64;  ditto 
Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  82 ;  Urugnay,  684.  ’ 
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ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1874. 

I  OPPIN  DAILY,  10  a  m.  to  6  p.m. 


MILITARY  BAND  will  PLAY  in  the  FRENCH 

GARDEN  at  3  o’clock  on  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS. 


RGAN  PERFORMANCES  DAILY  in  the  ROYAL 

ALBERT  HALL  at  4  o’clock  by  3Ir  WILLIAM  CARTER. 


rpHE  EXHIBITION  of  WINE  (Tasting  permitted)  is 
J.  0PP:N  daily  from  12  to  5.  .Sc.-ison  Ticket  Holders  are  admitted 
without  extra  charge.  Other  Visitors  to  the  E.xhibition  will  be  charged 
Od.  extra  for  admission  to  the  cellars  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Entrance, 
Kensington-road. 

London  international  exhibition. 

SEA.SOX  Tickets. 

A.  Non-transferable  Ticket  . . 

B.  Non  transferable  Ticket,  with  120  Artisans',  or  240  School  flcket8£3 

C.  Transferable  Ticket,  with  200  Artistuis’.or  400  School  Tickets  ....  £5 

chargp:s  for  ad.mission. 

Is.  daily  (except  on  Wednesdays,  28.  6d.) 

T  ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.— 
whit-monday.- grand  popular  song  and  ballad 
CONCERT,  with  HUNGARIAN  BAND  and  TYROLESE  SINGERS,  In 
the  ROYAL  ALBP:RT  H ALL,  at  3  p.m. 

VISITORS  to  the  EXHIBITION  will  be  entitled  to  a  REDUCTION  of 
One  Shilling  from  the  price  of  Concert  Tickets,  and  will  be  ADJliriEii, 
FREE  of  EXTRA  CHARGE,  to  the  GALLERY. 


•NS.  ALPHONSE  DUVERNOY  will  give  TWO 

PIANOP'ORTE  RECITALS,  at  the  Queen’s  Concert 
jr-squarc,  on  P’riday,  May  29th,  and  P'riday,  June  19th,  at  3  o  clo<^. 
lOs.  6d. ;  unreserved  seats,  58. — Stanley  Lucas, 
r  Bond-street ;  Chappell,  50  New  Bond-street ;  Mitchell  s  Royal 


REMOVAL  to  larger  premisen,  Sand  9  YOKK-PLACE,  1  ortman-square. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  urgently  REQUIRED  to  enable  the  CouncU^ 
complete  their  arrangements.  Amount  required,  £8,000 ;  already  receiveu, 
000 

Subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  the  College,  48  and  49  Bedford-square^r  to 
the  “College  Separate  Account,”  at  the  Union  Bank,  Argyll-place,  W. ,  o 
to  Miss  Jane  Martineau,  Hon.  Sec.,  11  Craven-hill,  Hyde-park. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  LRe,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrauon 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

rpHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 
J_  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  i 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  * 

SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  1  rtnters 
36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 
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EMPIRE  OF  RUSSIA, 

With  Excluslvo  Privilcees  for  Forty  Years  under  Concossion  CTanted  by  the 
Municipality  of  St  Petersburg. 

hstie  of  £200,000  Share  Capital  of 

THE  CITY  OF  ST  PETERSBUBO 

NEW  WATERWORKS  COMPANY, 

XjIMITEHD, 

IN  10,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH,  PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS;— 


£2  per  Share  on  Appllcatfon. 

8  „  Allotment. 

5  „  1st  July,  1874. 

5  „  Ist  August,  1874. 

6  „  1st  September,  1874. 

Total  £20 

With  option  to  Subscribers  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  the  Instalments  in 
one  sum  after  allotment,  thereby  entitling  them  immediately  to  Interest  on 
the  full  amount  of  their  Shares  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

Interest  during  con8truction->Six  per  Cent,  per  annum — from  the  dates 
of  payment  of  each  instalment. 

DTHECTOR8. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  W.  K.  Seymour  V.  Fitzgerald,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P., 
London,  late  Governor  of  Hombay,  Chairman. 

Charles  William  Schwaben,  Ksq^.,  Director  of  the  Odessa  Waterworks  Com* 
pany  (Limited),  London,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Adolphus  W.  Young,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  Lambeth  Waterworks 
Company,  London. 

John  l^ufuell  Carbonell,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Grand  Junction,  and  also  of 
fhe  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Companies,  Loudon. 

Michael  l*etix)witoh  Kozlianiuoif,  Esq.,  Impi'tial  Counsellor  of  State, 
St  Petersburg 

Ivan  Alexandrowltch  Merz,  Esq.,  Consulting  Architect  to  the  St  Petersburg 
Blunicipaliiy,  St  Petersburg.  I 

Sir  William  I'alliser,  C.B. ,  Lonoon. 

BANKERS. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London. 
ENGI.NKEBS. 

Messrs  Joseph  Quick  and  Son,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  29  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster. 

SOUCITORS. 

Messrs  Hargrove,  Fowler,  and  Blunt,  3  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  and 
20  Gresham-street,  E.C.,  Loudon. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs  Fenn  and  Crosthwaite,  6  Princes  street,  Bank,  London. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Cooper  Brothers  and  Co.,  14  (reorgo  street.  Mansion  House,  London. 

SECRETARY. 

3rr  B.  J.  Smith. 

Offices -10  I’ulmerston-buildiug.s,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London. 

This  Company  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
Waterworks  for  supplying  with  water,  at  higli  pressure  on  the  constant  ser¬ 
vice  system,  the  iiii^rtant  districts  of  the  City  of  St  Petersburg,  known  as 
>>  assiliostroif.  Old  Petersburg  and  Viborgi-kaja,  which  at  present  are  des¬ 
titute  of  auy  regular  system  of  water  senTce. 

A  portion  of  bt  Petersburg  has  been  supplied  with  water  by  mains  for  a 
long  time  past  by  a  Company,  called  “  The  St  Petersburg  Waterworks 
Company,'*  with  results  of  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  character,  the  average 
dividends  paid  to  the  Shareholders  for  some  years  having  been  over  10  per 
cent,  in  addition  to  paying  off  a  large  amount  of  Debentures,  and  Its  lOO 
Rouble  Shares  are  quoted  in  the  St  Petersburg  Stock  Exchange  Lists  at  143 
to  148,  or  4.3  to  48  per  cent,  premium. 

The  portions  of  the  City  to  be  supplied  by  this  Company  are  of  great 
extent,  the  Wassiliostroff  Uistrict  being  one  of  the  most  important  quarters 
of  St  Petersburg,  in  it  being  situated  the  Exchange,  the  Custom  House, 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  University,  the  Imperial  Academy,  besides  a  number 
of  other  Govemraont  Establishmeuts  and  I'ublic  Institutions.  There  are 
also  a  great  number  of  warehouses,  and  the  private  houses  are  superior  in 
character,  inhabited  principally  by  merchants,  and  the  district  being 
wealthy,  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  consumed,  not  only  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  but  also  iu  the  cleansing  and  watering  of  the  thoroughfares,  which  are 
broad  and  handsome. 

The  district  known  as  “  CHd  Petersburg,”  contains  the  fortress  and  also 
important  Government  offices  and  institutions,  and  the  Vlborgskaja  district 
possesses  many  factories  and  large  public  institutions,  such  os  hospitals,  the 
arsenal,  Ac.,  and  new  factories  are  being  constantly  erected. 

At  the  present  time  these  important  quarters  of  8t  Petersburg,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  2(X),000,  are  supplied  with  water  brought 
from  the  River  Neva,  and  retailed  iu  small  quantities  from  barrels  drawn 
by  horses,  and  consequently  the  price  at  which  it  is  supplied  is  exceedingly 
high,  being  about  six  times  the  rate  at  which  this  Company  w'ill  be  able  to 
supply  the  same. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Concession  the  Municipality  grants  for  the  period  of 
forty  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  constructing  waterworks  for  supplying 
the  above  districts,  and  the  rates  authorised  are  such  as  will  be  very  remu¬ 
nerative  to  the  Company. 

The  whole  quantity  used  for  public  and  municipal  purposes  (except  in 
cases  of  fire)  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  authorities,  the  usual  onerous 
condition  in  waterworks  concessions  by  which  large  quantities  of  water 
have  to  be  supplied  gratis  for  these  purposes  having  been,  in  this  instance, 
entirely  waivea  by  the  Municipality. 

The  water  to  be  supplied  by  this  Company  will  be  drawn  from  the  River 
Neva,  the  quality  of  which  is  very  pure,  aud  is  entirely  approved  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  works  will  be  exempt  from  all  city  dues. 

A  report  has  been  made  on  the  proposed  waterworks  by  the  eminent  ^ 
firm  of  Messrs  Joseph  Quick  and  Son,  of  Westminster,  the  Consulting  j 

P^ngineers  of  many  of  the  leading  London  and  Continental  Waterworks  ( 
Companies,  and  under  whose  able  directiou  the  important  Waterworks  , 
of  the  City  of  Odessa,  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities  have  ( 
been  constructed,  with  results  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  share¬ 
holders. 

According  to  snch  report  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking  are  looked  upon  by  Messrs  Joseph 
Quick  and  Son  as  of  a  most  favonrable  character,  and  in  estimating  the 
results  they  have  based  them  upon  a  less  consumption  per  bead  per  day 
than  in  tb<^  portions  of  the  City  of  St  Petersburg  which  are  at  present 
supplied  with  waterworks;  but  they  state  tlicy  are  of  opinion  that  this 
quantity  will  be  greatly  exceeded  in  practice,  owing  to  the  number  of 
factories  and  other  establishments  where  a  large  Quantity  of  water  will  be  . 
used  daily.  Upon  a  consumption,  however,  of  unaer  5  vedros  per  head  per 
day,  including  public  supplies,  they  estimate,  after  making  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  necessary  annual  expenses  and  sinking  fund,  that  a  net  income 
will  be  realised  of  £.33,600  per  annum. 

Satisfactory  as  this  estimate  is,  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  with  the  t 
natural  increase  of  population,  and  of  the  number  of  houses  to  be  supplied,  o 
the  income  of  the  Company  will  materially  exceed  the  above  fiorures  m  the  o 
course  of  future  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Concession  the  property  | 
reverts  to  the  Municipality  in  the  usual  manner ;  they,  however,  undertake  j 


to  pay  for  any  additional  works  that  may  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Company  beyond  what  are  stipnlated  in  the  Concossion.  To  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  at  the  termination  of  the  Concession,  a  small 
Annual  Sinking  Fund  will  be  instituted. 


Annual  Sinking  Fund  will  be  instituted. 

The  Municipality  have,  however,  the  right  of  purchasing  the  undertaking, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Concession,  but  only 
conditionally  upon  their  paying  yearly  to  tne  Company  during  the  remainder 
of  the  forty  years  an  annuity  equal  to  the  average  profit  of  the  best  five 
years  out  of  the  preoeding  seven  years,  and  In  no  case  less  than  the  profit 
earned  during  the  last  year  of  the  Seven ;  or  in  lieu  of  annual  payments  the 
Muncipality  Is  to  be  at  liberty  to  capitalise  the  annuity. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  terms  are  very  favourable  to  the 
Company,  inasmuch  as  at  the  expiration  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
operations  of  the  Company  will  have  greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  works  will  be  in  proportion. 

The  Directors  believe  that  in  the  event  of  the  right  of  purchase  being 
exercised,  a  very  large  profit  will  result  to  the  Shareholders.  In  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Berlin  Waterworks  Company,”  the  profits  of  the  undertaking 
so  greatly  increased  that  the  City  authorities,  who  recently  purchased  it, 
paid  a  price  which  enabled  the  Shareholders  of  the  Company  to  receive  £20 
ror  each  £10  share  held  by  them,  being  100  per  cent  premium. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £200,000,  in  10,000  snares  of  £20  each -now 

*  offered  for  subscription— and  £120,000  in  Six  per  Cent.  Debentures. 

‘  A  contract  has  been  entered  Into  with  the  firm  of  Messrs  R.  l^aldlaw  and 
Son.  of  Glasgow— whose  reputation  as  contractors  for  waterworks  on  the 

*  continent  is  well  known— for  the  acquisition  by  the  Company  of  the  Con¬ 
cession  granted  by  the  Municipality,  and  held  by  Messrs  Schwaben  and 
Quick,  and  also  for  the  construction  of  the  entire  series  of  waterworks  to  be 
established  by  the  Company,  with  all  the  necessary  buildings,  pipes,  and 
machinery,  at  the  sum  ot  £256,000,  this  sum  including  the  payment  of  all 
expenses  preliminary  and  incidental  to  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and 
a  guarantee  of  inter^  at  0  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  share  capital,  until 
the  30th  April,  1876,  the  contractors  engaging  to  complete  the  works  so  that 
they  shall  be  iu  full  operation  by  3l8t  October,  1876. 

After  this  payment,  there  will  remain  the  sum  of  £64,000  for  house  services, 
engineering  aud  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

The  cost  of  these  Waterworks  will,  owing  to  toe  advantageous  position 
and  proximity  of  the  source  from  which  the  water  is  obtained,  compare 
very  favourably  with  that  of  other  Continental  waterworks. 

The  amount  of  the  estimated  income  In  the  Report  before  referrred  to 
shows  12  per  cent,  per  annum  dividend  on  the  share  capital,  alter  making 
the  necessary  provision  for  Debenture  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  for 
redemption  of  capital,  and  expenses  of  management. 

Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment,  the  deposit  paid  will  be 
returned  forthwith  without  deduction ;  and  should  a  smaller  amount  be 
allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalments  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Concossion,  with  a  translation,  and  also  the  Memo¬ 
randum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  the  Agreements 
entered  Into,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs  Hargrove,  Fowler, 
and  Blunt,  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  20  Gresham-street,  E.C.,  London. 

There  is  no  class  of  enterprise  more  successful  than  waterworks  established 
in  large  cities  under  exclusive  coucessions ;  the  financial  results  of  such 
undertakings  have  proved  most  remunerative  to  the  investors,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  data  of  the  following  w’ell  known  Companies, 

The  BERLIN  WATERWORKS  have  just  been  purchased  by  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Berlin  (at  the  time  of  being  paid  off  the  dividend  to  ttie  share¬ 
holders  was  at  the  rate  of  11|  per  cent,  per  annum),  and  the  pricepaid  to 
the  Company  was  such  as  to  allow  of  the  sliarebolders  being  paid  on  at  £20 
per  £10  per  share,  being  1(X)  per  cent,  premium. 

The  ODESSA  WATERWORKS,  which  have  just  been  completed  by 
Messrs 'R.  Laidlaw  and  Son,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  J.  Quick  and  Son, 
have  proved  a  great  success,  though  only  ju.st  opened,  the  revenue  is  estl- 
matea  at  £100,000  per  annum  and  the  £20  ”  A  ”  snares  are  at  £23  to  £24  per 
share,  being  15  to  20  per  cent  premium. 

The  ST  PETERSBURG  OLD  WATERWORKS  COMPANY  (Uie 
pipes,  fittings,  Ac.,  for  which  were  supplied  and  laid  by  Messrs  R.  Laidlaw 
and  Son),  have  long  been  known  as  most  profitable;  the  dividend  paid  being 
at  the  rate  of  over  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  share  capital,  in  addition 
to  paying  off  a  large  amount  of  debentures,  and  the  100  Rouble  Shares  are 
quoted  in  the  Official  IJst  on  the  St  I'etersburg  Stock  Exchange  at  143  to 
148,  being  43  to  48  per  cent,  premium. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  enclosed  form,  accompanied 
by  the  deposit  of  £2  per  share,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Bunkers  of  the 
Company,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London. 

Prospectuses  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr  B  J.  Smith, 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  lO  Palmerston-buildiugs,  Old  Broad-street, 
E.C;.,  London ;  or  to  the  Brokers  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Fonn  and 
Crosthwaite,  6  Princes-street,  K.C.,  London. 

10  Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C., 

10th  Jlay,  1874. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Company:— 

An  Indenture,  dated  the  10th  day  of  May.  1674,  between  the  City  of  St 
Petersburg  New  Waterworks  Company  (Limited),  of  the  one  part,  and 
Messrs  K.  Laidlaw  aud  Son  of  the  other  part. 

An  Agreement,  dated  the  16th  day  of  May,  1874,  between  Messrs  Joseph 
Quick  and  Son  ot  the  one  part,  and  the  City  of  St  Petersburg  New  Water¬ 
works  Company  (Limited)  of  the  other  part. 

ISSUE  OF  £200,000  SHARE  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  ST  PETERSBUKG  NEW  WATERWORKS 
COMPANY  (Limited). 

’  In  10.000  Shares  of  £20  each. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. — To  l>e  retaiuetl  by  the  Bankers. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  City  of  St  Petersburg  New  Waterworks  Company 

(Limited). 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers,  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  the  sum  of  pounds,  being  £2  per  share  on 

shares  of  the  City  of  St  Petersburg  New  Waterworks  Company  (Limited)  of 
£20  each,  1  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  shares;  and  1  hereby 
agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  roe, 
aud  to  pay  the  balance  due  thereou,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  prospectus, 
dated  16th  May,  1674. 

Name  in  full  . . 

Address...... . 

Profession  (if  any)  . . 

Date . . . ..............1871. 

Signature . - . 


CLOSING  OF  THE  LISTS. 

Issue  of  £200.000  Share  Capital  of 

rpHE  CITY  of  ST  PETERSBURG  NEVY  WATER- 

i  WORKS  COMPANY  (Limited), 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GiVEN^fhat^hfsUBS^ 
the  above  wiU  be  CLOSED  THIS  DAY  ^aUnday),  the 
o’clock,  for  London,  and  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  inst.,  at  Twelve 
o’clock,  for  Country  applications.  ^  ^  «  i 

10  Palmerston-buildlngs,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London, 
loth  May,  1874. 
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ANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL 

BELIEF  FUND. 


FAMINE 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000; 
H.R,H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUBSCRIBES 
£500  ;  AND  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH, 
WHOSE  DONATION  IS  £250. 


The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

At  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  In  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  1874-thc  Right  Hon.  the  Loan  Matob  in 
the  chair— the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried 

Proposed  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Mabqcis  of  Salisbcbt  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Loan  Lawbknce,  G.C.B. 

“  That  this  meeting  is  conYinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  therefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  England  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  efforts  which  the  Government 
•f  India  arc  making  to  meet  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.” 

Proposed  by  Professor  Fawcbtt,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd 
Stanley  of  Aldebley  ”  That  this  meeting,  ftUly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  to  augment  the  means  of  charitable  relief 
in  the  famine-stricken  districts,  pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Mansion  House  Executive  Relief  Committee  to  raise  further  subscriptions, 
and  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  in  its 
appeals  to  the  public."  ^  ^  . 

Proposed  by  Mr  C.  Meeneesheya,  and  seconded  by  Mr  AaBtiTHNOT 
”  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lobd 
Mayob  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

SubMriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lobd  Mayob,  or  the  following 
Banks:— The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrics, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St  James's -street.  S.W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India, 
90  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lobd  Mayob  (Mr  Vinb),  at  the  Mansion-house. 

JOHN  R.  S.  VINE,  Secretary. 

May  22nd,  1874.  G.  J.  W.  WINZAR,  Cashier. 


FUND.  —  SPECIAL 


'ice-Chairmen. 


HAYMAN  TESTIMONIAL 

APPEAL. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  CHELMSFORD,  P.C.,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Rt.  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  P.C.,) 

Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  >  Vi 
Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  j 

The  Rev.  Dr  Hayman  having  been  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Crown 
presented  to  the  living  of  Aldinghani,  is  rescued  from  the  difficulties  into 
which  his  abrupt^md  undeserved  dismissal  from  the  Head  Mastership  of 
Rugby  School  had  suddenly  plunged  him ;  although  the  circumstances  of 
his  present  position  are  far  from  being  equally  advantageous  with  those  of 
his  former.  The  Committee,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
are  consequently  desirous  of  continuing  the  Testimonial  I*  und  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  it  to  an  object  which  will  afford  considerable  relief  to 
Dr  Hayman.  Whilst  Head  Master  of  Rugby  he  insured  his  life  for  an 
Aggregate  sum,  the  premiums  on  which  amounted  to  £200  a  year,  hardly  felt 
as  a  charge  upon  the  income  he  then  enjoyed.  The  annual  payment  of  this 
£200  will  seriously  diminish  the  income  of  the  living  of  Aldingham,  and, 
therefore,  the  Committee  APPEAL  to  all  who  sympathise  with  Dr  Hayman 
on  public  or  personal  grounds  to  contribute  liberally  towards  a  Fund  for 
commuting  the  yearly  premiums  on  his  life  insurances,  so  giving  him  and 
his  large  family  the  benefit  without  the  necessity  of  any  annual  payment 
in  respect  of  tneni.  Towards  this  object  the  small  surplus  accruing  feom 
the  Defence  Fund  will  be  applied,  beyond  which  a  further  sum  of  between 
£2,500  and  £3,000  will  be  required. 

All  donations  will  be  publicly  acknowledged. 

Subscriptions  already  announced,  £417  lOs.  Od.  The  Fund  will  be  closed 
on  MONDAY,  the  15th  of  June. 

Bankers  -National  Provincial  Bank,  Rugby ;  Messrs  Ransom,  Bouverie, 
and  Co.,  1  Pallmall  East,  S.W. 

FORBES  MACBEAN,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Rugby,  >  Hon. 

S.  R.  TOWNSUEND  MAYER,  Richmond,  Surrey,  ]  Treasurers. 
J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.,  Stratford-on-Avon,)  Hon. 

E.  J.  RHOADES,  M.A.,  Rugby,  jT  Secretaries. 

May  loth,  1874. 

/CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

KJ  •  167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  ” There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  thev  possessed  a  trilling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishmcut  and  Office.— 107  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


O-EOXiOQ-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  ean  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland  Lvell 
J  ukes.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  lollowing  tef ms :  •  /  • 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  ’  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  '  lo  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers . !!  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology  at 
60  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencin/the 
study  of  theee  Interesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
•o  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


IVrETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND 

IJ-l.  Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Hospital  Sunday,  I4tb  June,  1874. 

Clergymen  and  Ministers  of  Religion  who  have  already  promised  thAi- 
CO  operation  are  requested  to  accept  cordial  thanks  for  their  much-vahr  H 
assistance ;  those  who  have  not  yet  replied  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council 
are  earnestly  requested  to  do  so  ;  and  those  who,  by  accidental  orniMinn* 
may  not  have  received  the  invitation  are  requested  to  address  the  Secret^’ 
Mr  Henry  N.  Custance,  at  the  Mansion-house,  who  will  forward  the  ne^’ 
sery  Bills  and  Papers  for  their  use.  The  Committee  of  the  Council 
witn  every  confidence,  to  express  a  hope  that  the  amount  of  the  collortinni 
for  1874  may  considerably  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

ETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY 

14th  June,  1874. 

The  Lord  Mayor  will  be  happy  to  receive  CONTRIBUTIONS 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  1874. 

All  friends  of  the  movement  unable  to  make  their  donations  on  the  dnv 
are  requested  to  send  their  subscriptions  to  the  Mansion  house  addrcM>^ 
to  Mr  Henry  N.  Custance,  the  Secretary  to  the  Fund,  who  will  jrive  offirui 
receipts  for  each  contribution.  ** 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  Bank  of  England,  and  may  be  paid  tbrou^^b 
any  Banker.  '* 


M 


rpHE  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 

-L  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond-street,  is  NOW  OPEN  from 
Half-past  Niue  to  Six  o’clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  «  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRASTORIITM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion.”  “ Christian 
Martyrs/’  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,"  “  Andromeda.”  &c  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admissioni  Is. 

T^HE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

-i.  HUNT  in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Nazareth.  Begun  in  1868  • 
completed  end  of  1872.  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  39b  OLD  BOND-STREET 
The  Gallery  is  opened  at  ten— closed  at  six.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38 .  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s! 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton's  “Book  m  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes/^4,000  Engravings, printed  In  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  byT.CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Craubourue-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

lO  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  Ss.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  vrith  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Crauboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s -lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contaius  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Dlesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Marti n’s-lane). 

RAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fis.  No  charge  tor  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s -lane). 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  28.;  £3  38.;  £4  48.;  £6  68.;  £0  168.;  veiy  massive,  £10  10s.; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  168.  Send  size  of  finger  ny  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rinm.— T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (comer  of  St  ilmrtin’s-lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  !” 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  ^ 

T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  or  ot 
Martin’s-lane).  _ _ _ 

Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  fw  w. 
The  following  are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tne 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  om  Yora, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Repmentw 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  Britisht^m- 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  1. 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  t^ueen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

riEOQUET  SEASON,  1874.— JAQUES’S  PEIZE 

yj  MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT^ 
inoludiug  the  new  “  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  Player,  AKl«Li“ 
LILLI  C.  Esq.  Prices  from  158.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Wholehale— JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION. — As  inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
name  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 
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TM  FERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street.  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 
X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

TT'IFTY  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 
by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 


unrivalled  Stock  of 
Electro  Plate 
Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Ilot-water  Dishes 
Stoves 


Tea  Trays 
Urns  and  Kettles 
Clocks 
Candelabra 
Table  Cutlery 


Iron  Bedsteads 
Brass  Bedsteads 
Bed  Hangings 
Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 


Marble  Chimneypieces  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  i  Dining  and  Dran  ing 
Fenders  Tumerv  Goods  room  Furniture 


r  enders  Turnery  Goods  room  Furniture 

Kitchen  Ranges  |  Kitchen  Utensils  Chimney  Glasses 

Lamps  and  Gaseliers  i  Bedding  Pier  Glasses 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  I,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  6,  and  0  Perry ’h- 
place ;  and  1  Newman- yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  tridiug. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


WILLIAM  S.  BUI 


will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery  -lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Poe8e8Si<ion, 

Either  for  BuUding  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  3outhampton  buildings,  Chancery -lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and 30 South- 

ampton-buildlngs.  Chancery -lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  efiVeted  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  i*auiphlet,  ooutalning  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


^PHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectlypure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

/  OVERLAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

yJ  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

Malta 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

Madras 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

Every  Thursday,  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  I  Every  Friday  f 
at  2  p.m.  X  morning.  \ 


morning. 


f  i  p.in..  andj 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


londay,  Mav 
18,  and  June  i, 
at  6  a  m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


'  Thursday,  May  Friday  morning,  Monday,  May 
AUSTRALIA  7,  at  2  p.m..  May  15,  and  18,  at  5  a.m., 

NEW  ZEALAND  ■  A  every  fourth  every  fourth  A  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vii  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througu  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BiUiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
•Pply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-streef,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Fassengcr  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  In  plain  figures,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY'S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-Street. 


218  High  Holboru,  Londou. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  D  Y E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  S4,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX- 
ROSS’S  Cantharidus  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  38.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holborn,  London. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

I  E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
I  Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
I  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  rortman-square),  and 
I  18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 

H'  ARVEY-’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
I  Bottle, prepared  by  £.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
I  years,  signed  “  Eiixabeth  Laztnby." 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  WORCESTERSHIRE." 

Pronounced  by  Counoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,’’  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  sec 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

I  Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Llthla 
'  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN.”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-strect,  Cavendish-square. 

BROMO- CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Affections,  and  ' 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithia,  Citrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Alblon-place,  Hyde  park. 

In  cases,  2, 3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 

I  A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Bomns,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807.  ^ 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia.— It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these 
diseases  is  afflicting  the  sufferer,  but  such  uncertainty  is  immaterial  if 
Holloway’s  remedies  be  used.  They  alleviate  and  cure  all  muscular  and 
nervous  palos.  In  hereditary  rheumatism,  after  bathing  the  affected  parta 
with  warm  water,  Holloway’a  Ointment  should  be  well  nibbed  upon  the 
spot  that  it  may  j^netrate  and  exert  ita  soothing  and  regulating  proper¬ 
ties  on  the  deeper  vessels  and  nerves,  which,  being  unduly  excited,  cause 
both  pain  and  awelling.  Holloway's  treatment  has  the  merit  of  removing 
the  disease  without  dwilltating  the  constitution,  which  was  the  Ineffable 
result  of  the  bleeding,  mercury,  and  colohicum  practice  formerly  adopted 
in  these  complaints. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


The  Medicfti  Preft'Mioo  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 
ta  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wfne  in  bottles  from  38.,  T.oseii$;<pe  in  boxes  from  2e.  M.,  Globules 
in  bottle*  from  2f.,  and  as  Powder  in  I-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  M.inufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOilSON  AND  SON, 

134  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label.  * 


From  the  ‘•PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^  AprU  mh,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  infiuential  Netpspe 
America ;  it  is/or  the  United  .'i'taits  n'k<d  onr  own  *  leading  Journal 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  ptibliPhed  daily  in  Now  York,  clrcalates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
P^urope,  where  it  may  be  iouud  in  the  moat  important  Hotels,  Clubs 
Bankinjjr  Houses,  &c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  conaprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  vhom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  laig^e  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  It  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  comoection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americuis  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  arc  inserted  in  special  eolnmns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  ocnsulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  businesa  with  England. 


TO  INVESTOES. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  b  AND  M  TO  16  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHAEP’S  INVESTMENT  CIECULAB  {post  free). 

MAY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Cironlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  nest  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  wHh  Market  Price^Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forei^  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Sliscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

38  POULTBT,  LiONOON.  EsTABLISBEJ)  1853. 

Bankirs  :  LoKDOif  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


From  <*«  "  SA  TURDA  T  REVIEW,"  Xorewiber  1872. 

*‘Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


rpo  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

i  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  mouth,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payiii"  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
t>9.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addPMsed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  OrncE,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ALFRED  CAPEL  SHAW 


ESTABLISHED  1736 


Redruth;  F.  TREGASKIS,  Fore-stbebt. 


WORKS  BY  MR  E.  B.  TYLOR, 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
NEWSPAPERS. 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LLSTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 


velopment  of  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Beltoion,  Language,  Art,  in'* 
Custom.  .By  EDWARD  B.  TYL(5r,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

“  Mr  Tylor’s  work  is  a  monument  of  enormous  reading  and  consoientKMwly 
acquired  knowledge.  His  book  is  one  of  a  kind  of  which  we  hope  to  have 
an  increasing  number  — the  book  of  a  man  trying  to  know  all  alMutl.ts 
subject  that  can  be  known,  and  more  than  baa  been  known  bituerto.  — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  EARLY  HISTORY  of 

MANKIND,  and  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  CIVILISATION. 
Second  Edition,  8to,  12s. 

”  This  volume  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  historyof  civili¬ 
sation  nnd  of  the  Human  race  wliich  we  have  received  for  many  y^**"**  P®*** 
It  is  a  book  of  remarkable  ability,  and  which  betrays  in  every  page  the  traces 
of  unwearied  research.”- 

‘‘It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  Interesting  v  * 

brouaht  together  in  an  eminently  suggestive  manner  in  this  v*luaDJ«inK.K. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OR  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


U,  15,  1C,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON.  W, 


MR  NICHOLAS  MICHELL’S  NEW  POEM. 


Next  week,  fcap.  8vo,  ;]g.  f-d.,  cloth, 

THE  HEART’S  GREAT  RULERS. 

Ily  NICHOLAS  MICUELL, 

Author  of  ‘  London  in  Light  and  Darkness,*  ttc. 

The  various  Paselons  are  iMiratrnted  by  the  following  Sketches 
luid  Tales. 

Pleasure’s  I^votee.  Forbidden  Love ;  or.  The  Lady 

1  he  Miser  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  Priest  of  Rome. 

The  Gambler's  Last  Stake.  Jealousy— Love  unto  Death. 


Human  Psychology — New  Theorl**#  of  Kniotlonal  . 

Recent  German  Experiments  with  Sensation  -  Belief :  its 
and  its  Conditions— The  Genesis  of  the  Free-Will  poCTnn^ 
some  Elements  of  Moral  Self-Culture — The  Basis  of  Musical^ 
tioD— Aspects  or  Beauty  in  Musical  Form— The  mature 

Limits  of  Musical  Expression— the  ..Esthetic  Aspects  of 

-  The  Representation  of  Chnracter  in  Art-Lessiiyi  *  Bara 
Dramaturgy— On  the  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  ..Esthetics. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill.  and  12  Paternoster  row. 


A  USTRALASIAN  SKETCHEU,  Na  13,  just  arrived  from 
.Melbourne  contains  besitU*  other  Engravings,  Portraits  of  Bishop 
Perry  and  Rev.  P.  S.  Msnsles.  Landing  of  the  first  Mails  at  Glenelg  New 
Graving  Dock  at  Melbourne,  Beeitged  bv  Blacks.  Examination  of  Wool 
by  Buyers,  and  Supplemeutary  Sheet  with  Heture  of  the  Daneinir  ruri 


by  Buyer*,  and  Supplemeutary  Sheet  with  Heture  of  the  Dancing  Girl 
before  the  Inquisitors.  Noe.  3  to  12  still  on  sale.  Address  J.  A  OUINTON 
‘  Argus’ Office,  26  Cornhlll,  London.  ’ 
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TEUBNER  AMD  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 


NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  of  Mr  GEOItOE 

HENRY  LEWES'S PliOBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND."  First 
Series:  The  Foundations  of  a  Creetl.  Voi.  I.  is  now  ready  at  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Libraries. 


FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  3  vols. 

*"For  Love  and  Life’  is  cquaj  in  all  respects  to  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  will  be  read  with  delight.”— Xi/j 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Cuatterton.  3  vols. 
CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3  vols. 

”  This  story  will  advance  the  fame  of  Cwt  Hontacue  as  a  novelist.  The 
artist  is  a  charming  character.”— t/oAn  Bum. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Ranix)lph.  3  vols. 

“A  thewughly  entertaining  and  healthy  mmance,  spirited  in  style, 
pleasing  in  tone,  tuad  tender  in  sentiment.”— 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

BOBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Graadvother's  Monty/  Ac.  3  vols. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  IIoey. 

“  A  capital  novel,  delightful  to  Tend."— PaR Mall  Gazette. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georgiana  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vols  ,  21a  [May  29. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Pabllshers,  13  Great  Marlborough-itreet. 


The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM:  its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  GREG.  Third  Edition. 
With  a  new  Introduction.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272  and  290, 
cloth,  InS. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  E.  Greg.  Sixth  Edition. 

Crown  Sni.  pp.  xxi— 30$,  doth.  10..  Od. 

The  DEVELOPMENT  of  CEEATION  on  the  EARTH. 

By  T.  L.  STRANGE.  DemySvo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  LEGENDS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  Traced  to 

their  Primitive  Bouroes.  By  T.  L.  STRANGE.  JDemy  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  UNITY  of  CREATION.  A  Contribution  to  the 

Solution  of  the  Religious  Question.  By  F.  K.  KINGSTON.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  160,  cloth,  5s. 

HENRY  BEYLE  (otherwise  DeStendahl).  A  Critical 

and  Biographloal  Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  and  Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters  from  the  IMvate  Papers  of  the  Family  of  Beyle.  By 
ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  PATON.  Crown  8vo,pp.  310,  cloth,  Ts.Gd. 
*‘  A  book  which  is  sure  to  be  widely  read.”— .S/andard. 

SPANISH  BEFORMERS  of  TWO  CENTURIES, 

from  1520,  their  Lives  and  Writings,  according  to  the  late  B.  B. 
Whiffen’s  Plan,  and  with  the  use  of  his  Matenals.  Desmibed  by 
K.  BOEHKMER,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.,  with  Narrative  of  the 
Incidents  attendant  upon  the  Republication  of  ”  Reformistas  Antiguos 
Espafioles,”  and  a  Memoir  of  B.  B.  Wbiffen,  by  Isaline  Whlffhn. 
Roy.  8 VO,  pp.  232, -cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

The  ABOLITION  of  the  STATE.  An  Historical  and 

Critical  Sketch  of  the  Parties  Advocating  Direct  Government,  a 
Federal  Republic,  or  Individualism.  By  Dr  S.  ENGLANDER. 
Fcap.  8to,  pp.  190,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THREADING  MY  WAY :  Twenty-seven  Yeans  of 

Autobiogi^hy.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN.  Crown  8vo,pp.  344, 
”  A  very  pleasant  little  book.” — Saturday  Remew, 

ANNUAL  RECORD  of  SCIENCE  and  INDUSTRY 

for  1873.  Edited  by  S.  F.  BAIRD,  with  the  Assistance  of  Eminent 
Men  of  Science.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  840,  cloth,  9s. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  EZRA’S  UNEDITED  COM¬ 
MENTARY  on  the  CANTICLES,  the  Hebrew  Text  after  Two  MSS. 
With  English  Translation  by  H.  J.  MATHEWS,  B.A.,  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  68,  cloth  limp,  28.  Gd. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAMES 
LEGGE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius. 

[/;» the  press. 

The  DATHAVANSO;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth 

Relicof  GOTAMA  BUDDHA  in  Pali  Verse.  Edited,  with  an  English 
Translation,  by  MUTU  COOMARA  SWAM  Y,  F.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo. 

[Immediately. 

SUTTA  NIPATA ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 

of  GOTAMA  BUDDHA  (2,500  years  old).  Translated  from  the 
original  Pali,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  MUTU  COO.MARA 
SWAMY,  F.R.A.S.,  Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

The  RAM  AY  AN  of  VALMIKI.  Translated  into 

English  Verse  by  RALPH  T.  H.  GRIFFITH,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Benares  College.  Vol.  IV.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  440,  cloth,  18a 
Copies  of  Vols  1.  and  II.  are  still  to  be  had  at  iSs.  each ;  also  Vol.  III.  at  los. 

HISTORY  of  INDIA,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 

Brahinanical.  Forming  the  Third  Volume  of  the  *  History  (rf  India 
from  the  Earliest  Ages.’  By  J.  TALBUYS  WHEEI<EI{.  Demy  8vo, 
with  Maps  illustratingthe  Aryan  Conquest, the  Invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Empire  of  Mogadha,  Ac.  [In  the  pi'ess. 

COMPENDIUM  of  tlie  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 

of  the  INDO-KUROPKAN  LANGUAOKH,  ro  far  aa  it  rolatea  to  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  By  AUGUST  SCHLKKDHER,  Trans¬ 
late  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  HERBERT  BENDALL, 
B.A,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.  [Shortly. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  DRAVIDIAN, 

or  SOUTH-INDIAN  FAMILY  of  LANGUAGES.  By  the  Rev.  K. 
CALDWELL,  LL.D.  A  .Second,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

[In  preparation. 

A  PERSIAN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-PERSIAN 

DICTIONARY.  By  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  [//»  preparation. 

WATER  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of ‘Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  WANKLYN,  M.R.C.8., 
and  E.  T.  CHAPMAN.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
J.  A.  WANKLYN.  M.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  [Immediately. 

MILK  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Milk  and  its  Derivatives,  Cre.am,  Butter,  and  Cheese. 
By  J.  A.  WANKLYN,  M.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth,  58. 

TEA,  COFFEE,  and  COCOA.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Examination  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa.  By  J.  A.  WANKLYN, 
M. U.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  [In  the  oress. 

ON  BEER.  A  Statistical  Sketch.  By  M.  Vogel.  | 

Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  88,  cloth  limp,  28.  j 


This  day  is  piAUshed,  price  Os., 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


CHEAP  EDITION. 


This  day  Is  published,  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  78.  Gd., 

MIDDLEMARCH ; 

A  STORY  OF  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  LIFE.  , 
By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

With  Illustrated  Title  by  Birket  Foster,  Engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss. , 

ROSS  NEILLS  NEW  PLAYS. 

The  Oid. — The  King  and  the  Angel.— Duke  for  a  Day;  or, 
the  Tailor  of  Brussels. 

By  ROSS  NEIL, 

Author  of  ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey,’  and  *  Inez ;  or,  the  Bride  of  Portugal.’ 

”  The  three  plays  which  are  contained  in  this  volume  arc  marked  by  the 
same  qualities  of  vigorous  simplicity  and  artistic  finish  wliich  distinguished 
Mr  Ross  Neil’s  earlier  efforts.  .  .  .  Will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who 
can  appreciate  tender  and  elevated  poetry,  as  well  as  by  those  who  relish  the 
vividness  of  dramatic  recital.  We  should  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  his  works  on  the  scene  on  which  they  are,  if  not  intended,  at 
least,  well  fitted  to  be  produced.”— Iterinc. 

”  Of  plays  written  with  an  obvious  view  to  stage  representation,  few  that 
have  appeared  during  recent  years  are  superior  to  ‘  The  (.‘id,’  and  *  Tlie  King 
and  the  Angel.’  "—Atheweum. 

ELLIS  and  WHITE,  29  New  Bond  street,  W. 


fpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JUNE. 

JL  CONTENTS ; — 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  EUROPE.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 

ON  COMPROMISE.  11.  By  the  Editor. 

ALIENATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  COLONIES.  By  Emile  dt 
Laveleye. 

WINCKELMANN.  By  Karl  Hlllebrand. 

MODEKN  SPHilTUALISM.  (Conclusion.)  By  Alfred  K.  Wallace. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  FARMEILS.  By  RicLiird  Jefferies. 

ON  “FABLES  IN  SONG.”  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

THE  AFGHAN  SUCCESSION.  By  Evans  Bell. 

FRANCE.  By  Frederick  Harrison. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


On  the  29th  May  (One  Shilling),  No.  174, 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE.  With 

GEORGE  DU  MAURIEK  and  HELEN 


X.  Illustrations  by 
PATERSON. 

CONTENTS : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XXV.  | 
The  New  Acquaintance  Described.  XXVI.— Scene  on  the  Verge  of 
the  Hay-mead.  XXVII.— Hiving  the  Bees.  XX  VIII.— The  Hollow 
amid  the  Ferns.  XXIX.— Particulars  of  a  Twilight  Walk. 

KING  FRITZ.  (Found  among  the  Papers  of  the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray.) 
HOMER’S  TROY,  AND  SCHLIEMANN’S. 

A  BYE-DAY  IN  THE  ALPS. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

ENGLISH  LYRICAL  POETRY. 

DREAMS. 

SENTIMENTAL  GRIEVANCES. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  (With  an  Illuslrallon.)  Chaps.  X,-X1I. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill 
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IMPOKTANT  COEEESPONDENCE 


THE  REV.  SIR  EDWARD  R.  JODRELL,  BART 


found  to  be  986.6,  ahd  the  acidity  almost  identical  with  that  of 


THW  “LONG-RETIRED  AND  LOOKED-FOR  WINE”  IS  ADOPTED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY  NFARLY 


ONE  THOUSAND  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 


The  recent  MEDICAL  CORRESPONDENCE  in  the  Times  demonstrates  how  injurious  to  health  is  artificially 

made-up  Sherry  “  as  Liqueur  ”  UNREASONABLY  ALCOHOLIZED . 

MESSRS  FELTOE  AND  SONS 

26  CONDUIT-STREET,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON;  110  KING-STREET,  MANCHESTER; 

57  NORTH-STREET,  BRIGHTON.  . 

(BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY),  ARE  SOLE  IMPORTERS  OF  THE 


CERTIFIED  AS  ABOVE 


VOID  OF  MINERAL  ACID  OR  INORGANIC  MATTER  NOT  YIELDED  BY  GRAPE  JUICE 


EXHIBITED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION,  AUGUST,  1872,  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE 


*‘THE  CASH  SYSTEM,”  30s.  Per  Dozen.  - 

£9  per  Octave  Cask,  64  Dozens  of  Bright  Wine  in  Cask.  |  £18  per  Quarter  Cask,  13  Dozens  of  Bright  Wine  in  Cask. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Scotland  and  to  any  port  in  Ireland. 

The  PUBLIC  AyALYST  for  PADDISOTON 
tcrites,  January  17,  1874:— 

I  have  had  it  tested  in  my  laboratory,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  genuine,  high-class,  natural 


The  LOyOOK  MEDICAL  RECORD  writes, 
August  6, 1873. 

DIETETIC  KECOED.  -  FELTOE’S 
SPBCIALITE  SHERRY. 

**  This  wine  has  now  maintained  its  reputation 
more  than  three  years.  Comparing  an  analysis 
which  we  made  recently  with  the  analysis  of 
three  years  ago,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  still 
an  honest,  sound  wine,  free  from  acid,  and  of 
excellent  Quality.  It  has  attained  and  deserves  a 
greaVJMedicaX  reputation.” 


The  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOUItyAL  writes, 
March  1,  1873,  t‘n  its  Official  Report  upon  the 

ANNUAL  MUSEUM  AT  BIRMINGHAM:— 

“Only  one  wine  was  shown  this  year — FEL* 
TOE’S  ‘Speciality*  Sherry— a  wine  which  is 
deservedly  making  its  way  chiefly  through  the 
recommendations  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
founded  on  its  honestly  excellent  qualities,  its 
freedom  from  acidity  and  heat,  and  Its  uniform 
soundness.” 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYN  ELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  and  Publ 
EDWARD  DALLOV4 ,  at  7  SoutUampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturdat,  May  23,  1874, 
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